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HO is to blame at Washington? 
gress, or is it the President? If you are a 
Democrat, like the New York World, you place 
the blame for the lack of action squarely on the 
President. The great majority of Republicans are 
disgruntled with Congress and are wondering what 
the President is going to do about it. Congress 
has certainly made a poor record, yet there is no 
reason to suppose that the level of this Congress 
is lower than that of any other recent Congress. 
This fact is what makes the Democrat’s reasoning 
sound so plausible. If Congress is much as 
usual, then surely it is the President who is at 
fault. Persons who. argue thus leave out of ac- 
count one enormous factor—the changed spirit 
which has come over the world since the war. It 
is no longer possible to consider even domestic 
questions within the limited scope which was once 
thought adequate, and Congress is perhaps blinder 
to this fact than is the average citizen; the reason 
being that Congress is the slave of its own ma- 
chinery: force of habit dictates the use of the old 
comfortable ways in dealing with new, far-reach- 
ing problems. We all know what these “comfort- 
able ways” are—sitting cozily in committees ; stick- 
ing to the proud old issues which have made 
glorious history; and looking after home fences by 
means of political skirmishing along the advance 
line of popular clamor. The times call for political 
philosophers in our legislative body, which means, 
not long-haired professors, but men with some 
background of world affairs. And, as usual, there 
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are very few political philosophers—except the 
fly-by-night variety—in Congress today. 















OWEVER great this handicap, the President 
would be the last to think that he is relieved 
of responsibility for the inaction at Washington. 
It is up to him to mark out broad lines and then 
to push his policies with the utmost vigor. Now 
it happens that he has a tremendous asset in the 
large number of men of light and leading through- 
out the country who wish him well. They have a 
profound admiration for his manly qualities and 
they are convinced that the solution of the great 
problems of the next few years must come through 
the agency of the Republican party; that a serious 
overturn in the fall elections would be a calamity, 
viewed even from a non-partisan standpoint. Dis- 
interested counsel is the President’s for the ask- 
ing. There are several big questions—including 
the tariff—upon which he can ill afford to neglect 
the best possible advice. The President is a party 
man, as many of the ablest men in the country are 
likewise, but surely he has observed that Repub- 
licans are assuming a somewhat critical, yet not 
unfriendly, attitude towards their party. In spirit 
this attitude is constructive, and Mr. Harding, by 
rallying it to his support and by taking on a like 
independence himself, can soonest assert the lead- 
ership for which his followers are eagerly waiting. 
Friendly criticism is a thing much to be prized. 


‘sy THINK I am a gentleman,” says Senator 

Thomas E. Watson of Georgia: and such 
is the capacity of the human mind for self-decep- 
tion that we have no doubt Watson really does 
think he is a gentleman. The word is notoriously 
difficult to define; but it has never been thought 
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very difficult. to state some things that a gentle- 
man is-not. Among the things a gentleman is 
usually supposed incapable of doing is, one thing 
that the Georgia Senator not only does, but does 
habitually and does in a degree so extreme as to 
be exceptional even among cads and ruffians. His 
scurrilous attack upon Secretary Hoover last week 
was but the latest instance of a habit which, if 
the Senate were really, as it is sometimes thought 
to be, a club of gentlemen, would exclude him from 
the privilege of membership. 


ROSS and contemptible as that instance was, 
it was not the worst of his performances 
during his brief Senatorial experience. When he 














Axes to grind 


brought out his monstrous and fabulous charges 
against the officers of the American army in 
France, he was, as we stated at the time, “count- 
ing on the short memory and good nature of the 
American people for escape from the just conse- 
quences of exposure” of their falsity. That 
was more than six months ago; and we are sorry, 
though not surprised, to find that the affair has 
been allowed to go to sleep in committee. Watson 
charged that our officers “had gallows upon which 
men were hanged day after day without court- 
martial or any other form of trial.’ Of that charge 
we said at the time: 


If this is true, Mr. Watson was justified in taking any 
method, however spectacular, to bring it before the country ; 
but if it is false, he is a scoundrel unfit to sit in the Senate 
of the United States, and that body owes it to its own honor, 
and to the honor of the country, to expel him. Make Wat- 
son prove his charge, or brand him as a person with whom 
decent men cannot be asked to associate. It does not matter 
whether he knew the thing to be a lie or not. Unless a man 
be an idiot, and Watson is not that, he cannot accept and 
sponsor a tale so wildly improbable—a tale which could not, 
upon any reasonable supposition, have been kept from the 
public all this time—except upon evidence of the most ex- 
traordinarily convincing character. To thrust it upon the 
country and the world and vouch for its truth, without such 
evidence, is an act for which the term infamous is far too 
mild a designation. 


Is the Senate content to let the whole matter be 
forgotten? 


HE obsequies of the Genoa Conference were 
duly celebrated by Mr. Lloyd George, on his 
return to London, in a characteristic speech in 
Parliament. He dissembled well his grief over the 
untimely demise of his child of bright promise 
and sought comfort in portraying hopeful pros- 
pects of inheritance. His fellow mourners were 
evidently much impressed, as an overwhelming 
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vote testified, but it is difficult to understand the 
grounds of their satisfaction, In effect he said: 
“The Russian people have been brought to a ter- 
rible state, of destitution by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. They will sink into still deeper chaos un- 
less we help them. The only way to help them is 
through the Soviet Government. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment menaces Europe with its Red Army. 
Ergo, bolster up the Soviet Government, which is 
both corrupt and crazy.” 


R. Lloyd George at Genoa conjured up from 

the vasty deep the appalling menace of 
Bolshevy’s army, a million and a half strong and 
ready to descend upon the devoted nations of 
Western Europe. He then proceeded to exorcise 
the portentous demon he had raised, and at the 
conclusion of the Genoa Conference pointed with 
triumphant satisfaction to the wonderful achieve- 
ment. This reminds us of an old story. In a re- 
mote and unsophisticated part of the world, where 
the people believed in the miracle-working powers 
of their priesthood, two men, from two different 
villages, were boasting of the marvelous feats of 
their respective priests. “That is all very well,” 
said one of them at last, “but I can tell you of 
something that our priest did which beats any- 
thing you can possibly claim for yours. When the 
congregation was all assembled, he told us that he 
was tired of our wickedness, that all his reproofs 
and exhortations had been in vain, and that now 
we were going to be punished for our sins. He 
lifted up his voice in a curse which was to cause 
the roof of the church to fall upon our heads. We 
fell upon our knees and implored him to undo the 
curse, and solemnly swore repentance. His heart 


was touched, and once more he lifted up his voice. 
‘Roof,’ he cried, ‘stay where you are.’ And, be- 

















lieve it or not as you please, the roof did stay where 
it was!” 


HE American Bar Association’s Committee on 
Law Enforcement has been so stirred up by 
the great crime wave (real or supposed) which has 
been flooding the country with robberies and mur- 
ders, that it is proposing extraordinary and rad- 
ical measures to stop it. If this had happened 
three years after the repeal of a Prohibition 
amendment, instead of three years after its adop- 
tion, what would the Anti-Saloon League be saying 
about it? 
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NE of the most striking undertakings launched 
by an American labor organization is the plan 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers for a 
$1,000,000 corporation ‘to operate nine clothing 
factories in Russia in codperation with the Soviet 
Government. The recent convention of the Amal- 
gamated authorized the investment of $50,000 of 
the union’s funds in the project. Shares are to 
be offered at $10, with the hope that working 
people, especially in the Amalgamated, will fur- 
nish the capital. The factories are already in op- 
eration, and it is proposed under a contract signed 
by Lenin that the American corporation shall con- 
tribute this new capital and also expert technical 
management. 


HE plan is more than an attempt to help in the 
reconstruction of Russia. Perhaps, primarily, 

it is a far-sighted scheme of Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated, to get his people actively 
and widely interested in codperative production. 
To launch such a plan in this country would re- 
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quire a much larger capital—probably more than 
could be obtained from the workers likely to be 
interested in it,:since it might be necessary to 
buy or build fattories ‘instead of expropriating 
them. If Mr. Hitlman is justified in his trust in 
the stability and good faith of the Soviet Govern- 














Less wages for us—no vacation for you! 


ment—he may be much too sanguine in view of 
the experience of the workers who answered the 
call of William D. Haywood—the management of 
nine factories, with nearly 7,000 workers, is a 
large opportunity for a capital outlay of one mil- 
lion. At all events the experiment will be watched 
with interest. 


Daugherty and His Critics 


eral of the United States faced a task of 
greater magnitude or one requiring a higher 
degree of energy, fearlessness, and legal ability 
than the one presented by the prosecution of those 
guilty of war-frauds. It is a task in which pow- 
erful interests will employ every artifice and every 
kind of pressure to hamper investigation and avoid 
the consequences of illegal acts. It is a task de- 
manding high-mindedness and a fine sense of pub- 
lic duty lest its opportunities be made use of for 
partisan ends or merely to satisfy public clamor 
against “profiteers.” 
Whether Mr. Daugherty measures up to the task 


N OT for many a year has an Attorney Gen- 


remains to be seen. We are not prepared to sup- | 


port or condemn him on the strength of any evi- 
dence yet presented. We are not convinced that 
he is the best man that could have been chosen 
for the job, but we feel most emphatically that he 
is entitled to a fair deal. He holds high office by 
appointment of the President, who has known him 
long and well and whose full confidence he enjoys. 
Something more than gossip and innuendo are 
demanded to show that he is unworthy of that con- 
fidence. 

We have no desire to whitewash Mr. Daugherty, 
but we feel bound to point out the responsibility 
that rests upon those who have attacked him. The 
attack is not merely personal—it is one calculated 
to arouse public suspicion as to the good faith of 
the whole war-frauds prosecution. Such charges 
may not be brought lightly or irresponsibly and 


their source and nature do not tend to reassure us 
as to their sincerity and seriousness. 

It was inevitable, in view of the issues at stake 
and the interests involved, that any Attorney Gen- 
eral charged with the conduct of these cases would 
have a hostile searchlight turned upon his past 
career with a view to finding something discredit- 
able that would disqualify him. In the case of 
Mr: Daugherty it is rather striking that the in- 
vestigation apparently yielded but one plausible 
argument upon which to base an attack, his con- 
nection with the Morse pardon some ten years ago. 
Despite the color given to this affair by Senator 
Caraway and by hundreds of columns of press 
comment calculated to affect public opinion ad- 
versely, the facts of the case thus far made public 
give no basis for accusing Mr. Daugherty of un- 
professional or dishonorable conduct. Charles W. 
Morse was serving a fifteen-year term in a Fed- 
eral penitentiary. His appeal for pardon had been 
denied. A friend and representative of Morse 
asked Thomas B. Felder to undertake Morse’s case, 
and Felder asked Harry M. Daugherty to become 
his associate. Their employment as counsel was 
perfectly legitimate. They succeeded in having 
the case reopened. A pardon was granted, not 
because of the plea of Felder and Daugherty, but 
upon the reports of medical examinations made 
by the- Government’s doctors which stated that 
Morse was afflicted with Bright’s disease and 
his continued incarceration would probably prove 
fatal within a short time. Afterward it appeared 
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that in all probability fraud had been practised on 
the doctors, presumably by a nurse .in the peni- 
tentiary. The responsibility for the pardon rested 
solely upon Attorney General Wickersham and 
President Taft and both have by letter absolved 
Mr. Daugherty from any improper connection 
with it. 

Mr. Daugherty’s appointment to his present 
position in the Cabinet we regarded as far from 
ideal. He was, to be sure, a lawyer of distinction 
‘who had conducted important cases, but he had 
made too much a business of politics. 
be little doubt that his employment in the Morse 
pardon case was due more to his political influence 
than to superior legal capacity. But it should be 
remembered that he did not seek his present office, 
and probably weuld not have accepted it had it not 
been for what he felt to be unjustifiable attacks 
made upon him when his name was mentioned in 
connection with the post, attacks which led him 
to seek vindication through his record in the office. 
Thus far that record has been a good one, and 
now that at last Congress has made the appropria- 
tion necessary for the prosecution of the war- 
fraud cases, he is apparently pushing forward the 
work of investigation and preparation with energy 
and zeal. 

It is up to Senator Caraway to make good on 
his charges—which he has not -yet done—or stand 
convicted of an unfair partisan attack, if not 
worse. Of this sort of attack, shielded by sena- 
torial immunity, there is altogether too much, as 
witness the vicious and irresponsible outpourings 
of Watson of Georgia. On the other hand, the 
failure of Daugherty to respond promptly and 
frankly was most unfortunate. Were it merely 
a matter of his personal reputation, he could afford 
to bide his time for vindication, but success in his 
present task is so dependent upon public confidence 
that he cannot suffer any suspicion to rest upon 
him. Granted, however, that he meets the charges 
with full and frank explanation regardless of the 
responsibility which rests upon those who brought 
them, justice demands that he be given a fair 
chance to perform the task to which he has been 
called. To yield to popular clamor and replace 
him now, unless for some better cause than has yet 
appeared, could only result in interrupting and 
postponing the war-frauds prosecutions and other 
important cases, and would not be just to Mr. 
Daugherty or in the public interest. 


Governor Miller of New York 


HE very general demand in New York State 
il for the renomination of its Governor, Nathan 
; L. Miller, is of national significance, and for 
two reasons. 

_.In the first place, Governor Miller is a consistent 
Republican, a supporter of the present national 
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Administration. In the second place, Governor 
Miller’ believes, and has boldly acted on his belief, 
that popular support may be won for good govern- 
ment, and that good government is obtainable 
through American constitutional forms. 

The strong Miller sentiment in New York offers 
no comfort to those who are straining their vision 
to discover a rift in the Republican Party. The Gov- 
ernor has a clean party record. The demand for 
his renomination is nowhere stronger than in Re- 
publican organization circles and of women as well 
as of men. By no stretch of the imagination can he . 
be termed a party insurgent. Nor is it possible 
from anything that he has said or done to con- 
strue his renomination, if it should take place, as 
a criticism of or reaction against the national 
Administration. 

While the above is true and highly significant, 
it is also true that the Governor, if renominated, 
will go before the electorate distinctly on his own 
record. That, as we have intimated, is a record 
of courageous stand for good government, in the 
face, sometimes, of momentary unpopularity, and 
of equally courageous insistence on obedience to 
law and the strict observance of constitutional 
limitations. He has been a governor who gets 
things done without being a “big-stick” governor, 
and without demagoguery. 

These outstanding characteristics were espe- 
cially to be noted in his handling of the New 
York city transit situation. The Governor’s de- 
mand that the financial distress and inadequate 
service of the city’s rapid-transit system should 
be treated purely as a business problem, and his 
invoking of the authority of the State to bring this 
about by means of a Transit Commission, at first 
seemed to his jubilant political opponents to have 
created a perennial political issue on which they 
could go to the people of New York City with the 
demagogic cries of “home rule” and “a five-cent 
fare.” Their hopes were abundantly realized in 
the last municipal election in that city. Tammany 
Hall rolled up a majority of four hundred thousand. 
In the meanwhile, however, the Governor’s Transit 
Commission has been at work. Soundness and 
sanity has had a chance to show something of its 
hand. The result of the entire incident is, not the 
creation of the glorious issue that the demagogues 
had foreseen, but nothing less than the prospec- 
tive removal from politics of the whole trouble- 
some question. 

Similarly, the Governor has achieved substan- 
tial economies in the administration of the State’s 
business by consolidations not at all pleasant to 
the henchmen of his own party, but now, in their 
results of improved service at less cost, one of the 
most popular assets. 

A like insistence on the actuality of good govern- 
ment has characterized Governor Miller’s attitude 
toward social legis!ation. He has refused to be 
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frightened by any bugaboo of “unprogressivism” 
into the support of crude social experiments. At 
the same time he has led the way in an impressive 
body of social legislation that is actually progres- 
sive. 
. We have not the space, nor is this the time, for 
a detailed review of the Miller administration in 
New York. It has been our purpose only to indi- 
cate the reasons for the present demand for his 
renomination and the political significance to the 
country at large of such a demand in the most 
populous State of the Union with reference to a 
candidate who has no insurgent alignments and 
no demagogic tricks. 

As to whether or not Governor Miller will accept 
a renomination, we have no gossip to pass on. We 
are satisfied with the expression of a New York 
City independent Democratic paper which said 
that he is the next Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York “by the inevitable implication” 
of his entire course of procedure. 


The Problem of Railroad 
Wages 


T is unlikely that any “serious interruption of 
I commerce,” such as the Transportation Act 

sought to prevent, will result from the threats 
of a strike vote by the maintenance-of-way men, 
following the reduction of their wage rates; or the 
more belligerent, if less definite, attitude of the 
shop men, whose wages a!so will probably have 
been reduced by the time these words are in print. 
Even a widespread strike of these two groups is 
improbable, because it would certainly be futile. 
The way in which the strike ordered by the train 
services last October faded before the unanimous 
condemnation of the public is perhaps a sufficiently 
authoritative omen. No more now than then will 
the public justify a strike by railroad workers 
whose wages, even after the latest reductions, re- 
main well up to the rates in other industries. The 
rule may seem a harsh one, but everyone outside 
of the railroads has had to conform to it, and 
these conformists will have slight sympathy for 
those who insist upon making themselves excep- 
tions. 

The inherent weakness of strike tactics on the 
part of the maintenance-of-way men and the shop 
men is that a strike would prove to the country 
that neither set of men is, individually, necessary. 
Neither class is a direct producer of transporta- 
tion: both classes can be easily replaced during an 
emergency. There is even reason for thinking 
that on many roads a general strike of the shop 
men would cause little regret to the executives; 
for, even with a reduction of wage rates in the 
shops, the absence of production standards makes 
direct operation a doubtful advantage to the roads. 
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For another consideration, it may be recalled that 
the shop crafts decided against the strike their 
men authorized last fall when they found that the 
train men would not promise to sink or swim with 
them. The prospects of such an alliance are much 
smaller now than last October. 

The decision of the Labor Board in the mainte- 
nance-of-way rates, and its action on other rates 
as forecast with seeming authority, is of special 
interest as showing that the Board, though inde- 
pendent, can in a pinch work in substantially close 
coéperation with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The wage reductions are practically 
simultaneous with the rate reductions late‘y or- 
dered by the Commission; and it is notable that 
in the maintenance-of-way case all three of the 
public members of the Labor Board voted for the 
decreases. 

Despite this appearance of codperation, there 
seems reason to wish for changes in the Transpor- 
tation Act that will make possible an economically 
sounder treatment of the shop crafts, which are 
probably the most serious obstacle to operation on 
a proper basis. The root of the trouble with the 
shop crafts is that their wage rates, unlike those 
in nearly all outside industries, have no relation to 
production. Flat rates for all grades of machin- 
ists’ work, for example, without regard to various 
degrees of skill required, are both practically 
and theoretically unsound. This system prevails 
through all the shop crafts, and then, taken to- 
gether with the absence of any production stand- 
ards, makes the operation of the railroad shops 
relatively wasteful and inefficient. In the recent 
wage hearings the railroads generally asked for 
graded rates for different grades of work, but it 
appears certain that the Labor Board has decided 
not to act on the matter at present. It is not good 
public policy to impose upon our greatest public 
service so unsound and wasteful a system as the 
present one. 


S the price of soft coal at the mine has risen 

to $3.50 a ton, as approved by Secretary 
Hoover, the weekly production from non-union 
mines has risen to five million tons. The weekly 
consumption of the country is about eight millions, 
and, with a net drain of some three millions a 
week, the reported stocks in storage should last 
three months longer. It is not in the public inter- 
est that the present low wage rates in the non- 
union fields shall prevail over the country or that 
employment in the coal-mining industry shall be 
casual and intermittent, yet if the present process 


continues another two months this seems a prob- 


able consequence of the strike. The time is at 
hand when far more fundamental measures must 
be taken to avert the larger crisis in the coal- 
mining industry. 
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“News” 
By Paul Lambert White 


ism has been that it prints the news impartially 

and quite without reference to editorial policy. 
None will deny that our press has done much to justify 
the boast. Its large facilities for news gathering, the 
space it gives to news, and the high character of those 
who gather it are matters of common knowledge. All 
our great daily papers print stories emanating from 
hostile sources. French and German accounts of rep- 
arations, often sharply in conflict, appear side by side. 

The mere inclusion of all the news is, however, but 
the beginning of the story. The democratic citizen 
grows weary before he has read half the news. What 
he does not read cannot aid him in making up his 
sovereign mind; what he does read is determined partly 
by chance but more by the nature of the headlines and 
the position of the articles in the journal. In the for- 
mation of public opinion, as in most other important 
human business, emphasis plays as large a part as sub- 
stance. Over this our newspapers have entire control. 

We are witnessing, I think, a clear example of the 
power thus wielded by the press. The part played by 
the leading European nations in the great struggle over 
reparations may some day be of incalculable conse- 
quence both to the foreign nations and to ourselves. 
It is, therefore, of capital importance for us to under- 
stand the influences that are shaping that opinion. 

The following illustrations, selected to show the in- 
fluence exercised by the news columns as distinguished 
from the editorial page, were taken from the New York 
Times, partly because of its wide circulation and high 
reputation, partly because of the eminent fairness dis- 
played in its editorials on the European question. A 
casual inspection of many other papers will afford ex- 
amples of the same character. 

Headlines purport to be a ready index to the news. 
An index is never all-inclusive and cannot, by its nature, 
be perfect. It may become a dangerous means of 
emphasis. On April 23, the Times printed as a double 
column headline over the day’s news from Genoa: 


FRENCH CAUSE ANOTHER GENOA CRISIS 


On the following morning, a prominent’ first-page head- 
line read: 


P ism has the proudest boast of American journal- 


LLOYD GEORGE BUSY ON 10 YEARS’ TRUCE 
RUSSIA WILLING TO SIGN IF HER NEIGHBORS Do AND 
GERMANY HAs No OBJECTIONS—TWwo 
OBSTACLES TO IT YET 


FRENCH MAKE RESERVATIONS AND JAPANESE ACTION IN 
SIBERIA IS INVOLVED 
On April 30 we read: 


GENOA REVEALS MENACE TO PEACE 
_ LLOYD GEORGE’S NON-AGGRESSIVE TREATY THE FINAL 
TEST OF THE WORK OF THE CONFERENCE 
FRENCH PROVIDE SHOCKS—POINCARE’S BAR-LE-DUC 
SPEECH AND HIS REFUSAL TO COME TO GENOA 
BLOCK BRITISH EFFORT 


On May 1: 


LLOYD GEORGE OPENS NEW FIGHT 
TO GET FRONTIER SETTLED 
FRENCH RAISE NEW SNAG 


It is not my intention to set forth the French case 
here. That one exists in the opinion of the Times 
itself is amply attested by the leading editorial which 
appeared on April 26, under the title: 


FRENCH POLICY INTELLIGIBLE 


and in other editorials appearing April 16, 18, and 29. 
It can even be glimpsed in some of the articles over 
which these headlines appear. If news is to be im- 
partially presented, it must be impartially emphasized. 

Discriminating readers, of course, though they may 
be annoyed by these headings, form their own opinions 
from the body of the news. Unfortunately, their num- 
ber is few. Many never read beyond the headlines. 
These, though not particularly interested, will have it 
somewhere in their minds at the end of a few days that 
France for no good reason followed a negative and de- 
structive policy at Genoa; that she, along with Japan, 
is averse to peace, even though the Germans and the 
Russians are not. And they will have formed these 
ideas without ever having read the French case at all. 

On January 22, the Times printed an article emanat- 
ing from German sources, under the title: 


SAY FRENCH BLOCK RECONSTRUCTION AID 


Toward the end of the column, one reads: 


Johann Giesberts, Minister of Posts, in addressing the 
deputies on the new rates, defended his employees against 
charges of slacking, but the day before Herr Teucke, one 
of his secretaries, in telling the Postal Committee of the 
Reichstag about changes and improvements being made by 
the department, calculated to cut down expenses by about 
500,000,000 marks in 1922, admitted that some 10,000 em- 
ployees had been discharged in 1921 and that about the 
same number would probably be dispensed with in 1922, as 
the work could be done without ‘them. 

What a different impression would have been lodged 
with a vast number of persons had the article been 


headed: 


IDLE GERMAN POSTAL CLERKS PREVENT 
REPARATION PAYMENT 


GERMAN BUDGET REFORMS INADEQUATE! 


In January, an acute situation developed in the rep- 
arations question. Germany was ordered by the Rep- 
arations Commission to reply by January 28 as to her 
intentions in the matter of reforming her budget. On 
January 23, the Times carried an article under a large 
headline: 


BERLIN IS UNABLE TO HALT INFLATION— 
RAILROAD RATES UP 
and on January 26, a first-page article: 


BORAH SAYS NATIONS SEEK GERMANY’S RUIN 
SEES LITTLE HOPE OF REHABILITATION UNLESS VER- 
SAILLES TREATY IS MODIFIED 
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On January 27 comes a big article: 


GERMANY TO RAISE BILLION GOLD MARKS 
BY A FORCED LOAN 


The impression conveyed to the casual reader by such 
headings is certainly that Germany, despite great diffi- 
culties, was making a real effort to meet the situation. 
There were no contrary headlines. If one had read 
very carefully, he would have found on January 25 the 
following, without headlines, on page 28. It is quoted 


in full: 
German Canal capital oversubscribed. Berlin, Jan. 24. 
The capital with which to construct the proposed Rhine- 
Main-Danube canal has been heavily oversubscribed. 


And, on January 31, under a large heading: 


REICHSBANK TO SEND GOLD TO ENGLAND 
one might have read in Mr. Cyril Brown’s article written 


from Berlin: 


The joker, however, is that the compulsory loan will be 
levied on capital wealth as of Dec. 31, 1919, in other words, 
before the biggest inflation and marks’ depreciation had set 
in, so that the lucky possessors of wealth will be able to 
subscribe their percentage of the compulsory loan in the 
present depreciated paper marks, though the assessment is 
based on only moderately inflated gold mark figures. 

Therefore, no fargoing seizure of so-called gold value will 
result from this much press-agented compulsory billion gold 
mark loan, which was agreed to only pro forma as supposed 
compliance with urgent British recommendations and wishes. 
At that it is almost certain that the billion gold marks will 
not be raised this year, as the Government is seriously con- 
sidering payment on the instalment plan over a long period 
of years; but even if the loan were paid in full this year 
there would still be a budget deficit of 70,000,000,000 to 80,- 
000,000,000 marks, according to the latest estimate in po- 
litical circles close to the Government. 


On February 10 an eight-line article appeared on the 
back pages of the paper, reading as follows: 


MOTORS DOUBLE IN GERMANY IN 1921 


Washington, Feb. 9.—German official figures for 1921, re- 
cently received here, show practically a doubling of motor 
vehicles used in Germany for that year, as compared to 
1920. The number of passenger cars rose from 32,450 to 
60,966; motor trucks from 19,742 to 30,424, and motor- 
cycles from 9,369 to 26,792. 


The news was printed, but is it not apparent that a 
totally one-sided idea of the situation was given by the 
placing of emphasis? 

Not only do our hewspapers mold public opinion by 


placing the emphasis where they please. They define - 


what is news. The Times during the critical days of 
the Genoa Conference has carried in its news columns a 
very interesting series of articles by Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
the editor of the London Observer. These have ap- 
peared under such headlines as the following: 


GENOA WORKING OUT TO UNFORESEEN END 
THWARTED BY POINCARE’s CONSTANT VETO, ITS PURPOSE 
Is DELAYED BUT NoT DEFEATED 
A WEEK OF “SABOTAGE” 

A sample of the “news” they contain is as follows: 


As for Lloyd George, the situation demands a memorable 
exertion of his powers. Poincaré has done his deliberate ut- 
most from the beginning to the end to scuttle this ship and 
sink the cargo. His veto has made a mockery of the con- 
ference. No British statesman on the soil of Europe has 
ever been subjected to a similar indignity. Never again 
will any British statesman consent to sit in a conference 
of other delegates not empowered ‘to discuss business as 
principals but subject at every hour to orders from a dis- 
tance. On such terms the Washington conference would 
have been a farce. 

Lloyd George cannot afford to make a tame: exit from 
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Genoa. He may summon a plenary sitting within the next 
few days. In that last scene he may warn France and all 
whom it may concern that the British Empire, thwarted 
for the moment in the first historic effort to restore the unity 
of Europe, has resources of its own. 

Another series of articles coming from “Genoa” un- 
der the signature of Mr. Herbert Sidebotham also ap- 
pears as news in the Times. On April 12 the following 
paragraphs made up a part of his article: j 


When M. Barthou persisted in an answer yes or no to 
the question: “Has M. Chicherin accepted the Cannes condi- 
tions?” he drew down on himself the rebuke of Signor Facta, 
who ruled that Chicherin had accepted the conditions by 
coming to the conference. 

The upshot of this very interesting passage of arms is 
this: First, Russia has not only accepted the Cannes con- 
ditions, but by declaring her willingness to disarm has de- 
prived European armaments of their principal raison d’étre ; 
second, France has exhibited herself once more to the world 
as the upholder of armaments and of war mentality. 

The easy mastery of Mr. Lloyd George yesterday made a 
great impression. The French are conscious they blundered. 
It is nowhere stated in the Times that the former of 

these gentlemen is a warm personal friend of Mr. Lloyd 
George and that both are his political henchmen. There 
are no personal friends or political backers of M. Poin- 
caré contributing “news” to the Times. It is also to be 
remarked that when articles from French publicists are 
included they are carefully indicated as such in large 
headlines which make significant by comparison the 
modest statement “Editor of the London Observer” 
which appears on the articles of Mr. Garvin. One reads, 


on January 24: 


LAUSANNE ANSWERS SENATOR McCORMICK 
TELLS HIM FRENCH PAYMENTS TO US DEPEND ON 
GERMAN REPARATIONS _eial 
Or January 20: ts | 


GERMANY MUST PAY, DECLARES CASENAVE 


It is difficult to believe that this flattering em- 
phasis is given purely as a compliment. Think how 
much more effective the former article would have been 
as “news” were it headed: 


IF FRANCE IS TO PAY, SHE MUST BE PAID 
Or the latter: wt 


FRENCH PAY 19%, GERMANY 12%, OF THEIR 
INCOMES IN TAXES 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS FIGURES 


The newspapers can and do wield through their news 
columns a mighty influence in the formation of public 
opinion. They do it without suppressing any of the 
news and without uttering a single opinion. Of what 
use is it to admonish people, as the Times did on April 
26 on its editorial page, to be fair to France if you have 
built up in their minds through the news columns the 
idea that France is a militaristic nation bent upon 
plunging Europe into another war? By keeping ever 
before the public the means relied upon by France to 
enforce her obligations—means as distasteful to the 
French as to ourselves—and by minimizing the obliga- 
tions and the necessity of enforcing them,.our news- 
papers have sown the seeds of misunderstanding on 
both sides of the Atlantic. This is doubly unfortunate 
since it is done by papers which desire to give the news 
with impartiality and which are not unfriendly to 
France. The mischief is not intentional; but could an 
“inspired press” do worse. 
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The Heroine of France 
By Stephen Gwynn 


ficially a saint, and after this official recognition 

by the competent ecclesiastical authority she was, 
so to say, Officially taken up by the French Government; 
this year and presumably in all succeeding years her 
festival will be officially celebrated in Paris on May 14. 
Everybody in France desires to find a rallying point and 
since those who are for the Church and those who are 
against it in France are determined people, Jeanne, the 
warrior Maid, has been accepted on all hands; since no 
one doubts in the review of history that she at least 
stood for France; that she, the simple peasant girl, 
before anyone else, saw the essential unity of France at 
a time when France was torn in pieces, and by a miracle 
of faith and courage risked and lost her life for what 
she saw and taught others to follow her. Perhaps the 
mere fact that ecclesiastics of her own day condemned 
and burned her makes it easier to gain for her the 
homage, and even the worship, of those who hate ecclesi- 
asticism; while for Catholic France she is not ofily the 
patriot and the heroine, but also the Christian saint to 
whom Christian France owes reparation as well as 
gratitude. 

But there is one place in France where folk can pride 
themselves on a fidelity that has no amends to make— 
Orleans keeps the festivity of its Maid at its own time, 
on the date which is consecrated now by almost five hun- 
dred years’ observance. Orleans recalls on the 7th and 
8th of May how Jeanne left her banner for one night in 
the Cathedral and next day went out with it, thus con- 
secrated, drove the beleaguering English from their for- 
tress at the bridge-head, and returned in triumph over 
the bridge which for half a year had been closed. It 
made no difference to the people of Orleans that two 
years later the Maid was condemned for a heretic and 
executed with ignominy and torture; they celebrated the 
anniversary of their deliverance and the memory of 
what to them seemed—as it was indeed—a miracle. She 
had done more than deliver them; she had taught them 
to deliver themselves. When they were disheartened 
and disunited she had brought them courage and unity, 
and they have never quite lost the lesson—which has 
been so often needful to France, but never more than 
today. I found my friends in Orleans proud above all 
of two things—first of their continued fidelity ; secondly 
of the fact that Orleans could show, as could no other 
place in France, an example of the Union Sacrée in a 
field where it was not imposed by actual necessities of 
war. 

At Orleans as everywhere else there are three distinct 
elements—the army under national control, the munici- 
pality holding the charge of local affairs, while apart 
from both national and local authority, and too often at 
discord with both, there is the clergy and its hierarchy. 
At Orleans only, you can see all three elements acting 
together. On the night of the 7th a salvo was fired from 
the fort of Les Tourelles, the bridge-head which Jeanne 
captured; it was a signal that troops were on the march. 
At the same moment, the Cathedral door opened wide 
and a long procession came swaying down the aisle, 
brought up by four bishops and with them Monsignor 
Cerretti, Papal Nuncio in France. The richly-robed 


ia is now two years since Jeanne D’Arc became of- 


prelates halted on the Cathedral steps and almost im- 
mediately we saw torches debouching into the street 
which leads directly to the square in front under the 
illuminated arches and the fluttering flags. Troops be- 
gan to defile and swung past the Cathedral, to mass on 
the north of the square. As they formed up, another 
band was heard, and past their halted ranks there came 


‘all the municipality, its servants, its officers, its coun- 


cillors, and its mayor, bearing in their midst what had 
been regarded as Jeanne’s own standard. They marched 
to the Cathedral steps, the bishops coming down to meet 
them, and the mayor, representing all the civilian life 
of the town, handed the banner to the Nuncio to be in 
the Church’s keeping for that night. At that moment 
a rocket was fired, and in a moment the whole facade of 
the Cathedral blazed up with crimson flame—a piece of 
stage effect simple enough but amazingly effective— 
and the crowd, which had seen it every year that the 
oldest could remember, clapped with the delight of 
children at an oft-repeated fairy tale. There was in- 
terchange of greetings and speeches between the mayor 
and the ecclesiastics, and then the Nuncio, ascending the 
steps, gave his general blessing; and again the crowd 
applauded as if at a play. But there are not many 
municipalities in France which will stand officially on 
parade to be blessed by a bishop. At Orleans they ac- 
cept it, unanimously, many doubtless because they value 
the blessing, but not a few, I should say, simply for the 
sake of their Maid. She was not merely a good French- 
woman, a great patriot; she was France; and to her 
these usages were sacred. Men know this and remem- 
ber it in Orleans today, even if they have quite other 
opinions of their own upon the blessing and all that it 
implies. ° 

Next day’s ceremony, the second act of this great 
pageant, was even more significant. Jeanne’s banner 
had to be borne in state through streets which Jeanne’s 
feet had trodden, to Les Tourelles and back, before the 
clergy returned the symbol to the mayor to be treas- 
ured for another year in the Town Hall. In that proces- 
sion every element in the life of Orleans and its neigh- 
borhood was represented; every club, every benevolent 
society, every athletic association, every school marched 
in their order: The young athletes in white jerseys and 
trunks variegated the colors; but not they only: the 
judges were in their scarlet robes, the university pro- 
fessors were in gowns with hoods of violet, of green, of 
bright yellow; and even the black-coated men wore most 
of them some ribbon, and not a few, some cross. One 
group was of old combatants wearing the decorations 
of the Franco-Prussian war; another, of men whom this 
latest war had crippled, yet who still march. But over 
and above their miscellaneous groupings there were the 
well-marked divisions: municipal authorities of the 
town, civil authorities of the nation, senators and 
deputies for the town or department, and finally the 
departmental prefect, the definite head of civil admin- 
istration under a government which cannot afford to be 
suspected of clericalism. Then there was a military 
section, representing all forms of the service, and with 
it marched a group of generals, having at their head 
the officer commanding the army corps assigned to this 
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district of France. Finally, at the end of all, came the 
clergy, and the purple-robed Nuncio with acolytes bear- 
ing his train. The procession covered the whole distance, 
at least a kilometre, from the Cathedral to Les Tourelles, 
and, as they turned back to reach the Town Hall, all in 
marching through the central square of the town saluted 
the great. statue of the mounted Maid. 

In the afternoon the army did its homage apart. 
Massing on the square, twelve ensign bearers ranged 
their standards before Jeanne, the corps commander be- 
hind them; the band sounded a general salute, all came 
to attention, and the standards were lowered till they 
touched Jeanne’s feet. Then their bearers, stepping a 
pace forward, faced about and raised their banners at 
her side, while before them infantry, cavalry, artillery 
defiled by their units, saluting as they passed. It was 
the army’s way of identifying the army with the na- 
tional heroine, the patron saint of France. 

We had assisted at a holiday and a pageant, at a 
demonstration of the town’s pride in its past. The task 
of decorating the streets was left to the citizens and 
each house had vied with house and street with street 
to produce a whole of wonderful gaiety and beauty. 
If red and gold, the town’s colors, predominated over 
the tricolor in one place, at another point it would be the 
other way. But everywhere there was gaiety and every- 
where good humor. Cafés and restaurants did a good 
trade. Yet it would have been a very superficial ob- 
servation that did not find in all this effort to make the 
ceremony worthy of the occasion any more than the dra- 
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matic instinct, or some pettier motive. France in this 
month is profoundly uneasy; emerging from its bitterly 
won victory, it finds dangers all about its life, and it 
feels that if alliances show rifts, the close and loyal 
union of all Frenchmen is more necessary, if possible, 
than before, yet more difficult to secure when the actual 
stress of war has gone. Certainly my friends in Or- 
leans were of the opinion that there was something 
more than a holiday spirit underlying this pageant; 
and that they in their day and generation were continu- 
ing Jeanne’s work when they kept alive the memory of 
their Maid. 

It was good to see at Blois, one of the stations in 
Jeanne’s pilgrimage of adventure, a'statue of her 
wrought by an American woman artist and offered by 
an American who loved France. Such Americans—I 
hope there are many of them—realize what France 
means in Europe, and realize also probably how when 
Jeanne entered in, France as a nation seemed destroyed 
before its birth. They will realize also that men fought 
in this war who could remember how in their lifetime 
their country had once before needed to fight for its 
life; and they will not wonder that France should throw 
itself into a devotion for the warrior-saint who led 
France in the name of bare justice to a war of pure de- 
fense. For my own part, I think that all of us who 
fought on the right side from 1914 onward have our 
part in the homage. We also were serving under the 
banner of Jeanne D’Arc. 

Orleans, France 
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Why the Supreme Court Rejected the 
Child-Labor Law 


By Fabian Franklin 


“inquiring reporter” to find out what “five per- 

sons, picked at random,” think of some subject 
of conspicuous public interest on any given day. On 
the day that the Supreme Court’s decision on the Fed- 
eral Child-Labor Law was published, perhaps he made 
that the theme of his question. If so, it is highly prob- 
able that four out of the five answers were to the effect 
that the Supreme Court had sacrificed the welfare of 
the children of the land to a mere technicality; and it is 
not unlikely that the remaining one declared that the 
court had squarely reversed Chief Justice Chase’s de- 
cision of half a century ago sustaining the validity of 
the prohibitory tax of 10 per cent. on State bank notes. 
In point of fact, however, the decision which pronounced 
the child-labor law unconstitutional rested not on a 
mere technicality but on grounds of fundamental, far- 
reaching, and permanent importance. Neither was it a 
reversal of the decision in the State bank-note case, but 
an affirmation of principles which that decision had left 
untouched. 


()": of our enterprising newspapers employs aa 


Taxation as a Penalty 


The vital question involved in the case just decided 
was the question whether Congress could, under cover 


of its Constitutional powers of taxation, pass laws ex- 
pressly designed as penal enactments to control or pro- 
hibit acts over which the Constitution gives it no juris- 
diction; whether it can thus, by indirection, acquire 
powers which under the Constitution are ‘reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” How far this 
question is from being a mere technicality, no one who 
is imbued with a sense of the character of our institu- 
tions ought to need to be told; but Chief Justice Taft, in 
delivering the opinion of the Court in the child-labor 
case, has stated the importance of the subject in simple 
and impressive words which it would be well for us all 


to ponder: 


It is the high duty and function of this court in cases 
regularly brought to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce 
seeming laws of Congress, dealing with subjects not en- 
trusted to Congress but left or committed by the supreme 
law of the land to the control of the States. We can not 
avoid the duty even though it require us to refuse to give 
effect to legislation designed to promote the highest good. 
The good sought in unconstitutional legislation is an in- 
sidious feature because it leads citizens and legislators of 
good purpose to promote it without thought of the serious 
breach it will make in the ark of our covenant or the harm 
which will come from breaking down recognized standards. 
In the maintenance of local self-government, on the one 
hand, and the national power, on the other, our country has 
been able to endure and prosper for nearly a century and a 
half, 
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Child Labor and Interstate Commerce 

In connection with this, it is most interesting to note 
the striking fact that while the decision in this case 
was dissented from by only one member of the Court, 
Mr. Justice Clarke, the child-labor law passed by Con- 
gress a few years ago was declared unconstitutional by 
the narrowest of margins—five to four. That law was 
a prohibition of the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of goods into which child labor had entered; it 
was, therefore, the opinion of four judges of the Su- 
preme Court that Congress might, under the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, pass a law whose real 
purpose was the prevention of child labor in the several 
States. .Why, then, did they not take a similar view of 
the law just declared invalid? It is hazardous to con- 
jecture in such a matter; but the explanation seems 
clear. If it be granted that the purpose of restraining 
or prohibiting child labor could not be constitutionally 
attained by a direct use of the unquestioned power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce, much less 
could it be legitimate to obtain it by means of a law 
which, while professing to enact an excise tax, is in its 
whole character a purely penal enactment. Greatly as 
the four judges unquestionably desired to validate a 
Federal law directed against child labor, it is fair to 
assume that the three who did not dissent recognized 
the force of the principle whicH Chief Justice Taft 
asserts, and which is in some degree indicated in the 
foregoing quotation. 


} Child Labor and State Bank Notes 

‘This brings us to the difference between the State 
bank-note case and the child-labor case. The object of 
the 10 per cent. tax on State bank notes was, of course, 
to destroy all possibility of their issue, and it effected 
that object. But while this law, which professed to be 
an act of taxation, was in reality an act of prohibition, 
the subject to which it related, the thing to which the 
virtual prohibition applied, was within the recognized 
Constitutional authority of Congress. “Having thus,” 
said the Court in that case, “im the exercise of undis- 
puted Constitutional powers, undertaken to provide a 
currency for the whole country, it cannot be questioned 
that Congress may Constitutionally secure the benefit 
of it to the people by appropriate legislation. . . . With- 
out this power, indeed, its attempts to secure a sound 
and uniform currency for the country must be futile.” 
There may be room for difference of opinion as to the 
soundness of either or both of the decisions; but to 
contend that the acceptance of the one necessarily in- 
volves the rejection of the other is to overlook a point 
of essential importance. It is one thing to stretch a 
special and specified power beyond the point which in a 
given person’s judgment is reasonable. It is quite an- 
other thing to press so comprehensive a power as that 
of taxation into the control of a domain to which the 
authority of the Federal Government does not, under 
the Constitution, extend. To do that would be to break 
down all that is left of our system of local self-govern- 
ment. 

Best Results Through State Legislation 


That that system is worth preserving is not a dictate 
of mere conservatism; nor is it recommended solely by 
the sentiment which attaches to the tradition of State 
individuality, or aversion to unlimited centralized con- 
trol in a vast and varied country like ours. For the 
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initiative of the separate States has been a fruitful 
source of our social and governmental progress. There 
is no telling, for example, how much longer it might 
have taken to establish by Federal legislation the prin- 
ciple of the workmen’s compensation laws, which State 
after State adopted with such rapidity after one or two 
of the more progressive States had set the ball rolling. 
In this very matter of child labor the progress that has 
now become fairly general was set in motion by en- 
lightened manufacturing States like Massachusetts, in 
the face of the alleged handicap which child-labor laws 
would impose upon such States as against Southern in- 
dustrial States that did not enact them. That the 
progress will continue, under the steady pressure of 
public opinion, there can be do doubt. It is well to re- 
member that the late Edgar Gardner Murphy of 
Georgia, the most devoted and effective opponent of 
child labor in the South, was intensely opposed to Fed- 
eral legislation on the subject, and was firmly convinced 
that the best results would be obtained by educating 
the public sentiment of the several States to a right 
view of the question. 


Preserving Our Federal System 


If, however, anything like the traditional autonomy 
of our States in their home affairs is to be preserved, 
it will not do to look to the Supreme Court to save it 
from destruction. Judicial annulment of legislation 
which violates the letter of the Constitution is at best 
a poor substitute for that respect for the spirit of the 
Constitution upon which in the long run the preserva- 
tion of our nation’s traditions must rest. If the people, 
or the Congress which the people choose as their rep- 
resentative, don’t care a fig for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, ways will be found a-plenty 
to undermine those principles. Not only can the Con- 
stitution be amended, but laws can be passed which, 
while perhaps not clearly violative of its text, tend to 
destroy its essential purposes. The place to fight meas- 
ures subversive of the character of our Federal system 
is not the Supreme Court, but Congress. If Congress, 
or the people who elect the Congress, regard with in- 
difference the general principles of our Government— 
if they are unwilling to take into account objections 
based on fundamental principles when they stand in the 
way of some immediate object of special desire—then 
it is merely a question of time, and not a very ‘ong 
time, when our Federal system will have been trans- 
formed into a centralized governmental machine, with 
the States of little more significance than counties are 
now. When the Prohibition amendment was adopted by 
Congress, many Representatives and Senators were 
perfectly aware of its monstrous impropriety as part 
of our Federal Constitution, but few had the courage 
and manliness to-vote against it. After that experience, 
nothing that may be done under stress of real or sup- 
posed popular clamor can be very surprising. Yet it is 
to the courageous assertion of fundamental principles 
that those of us must look forward who still believe 
that the historic principles of American government 
are worth preserving. In the meanwhile, we must be 
thankful to the Supreme Court not only for maintain- 
ing those principles when the Constitution warrants its 
interposition, but also for directing the nation’s atten- 
tion to their vital importance, as Chief Justice Taft has 
done upon the present occasion. 
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Foreign Propagandists 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


of our admirable Justice of the Peace, Judge 
Hooper, and after a nod to Court Officer Dur- 
fey, spoke briefly with the Judge and hurried out again. 
“Durfey,” said Judge Hooper, “did you see that 
man?” 
“Sure, I did, Judge,” said Durfey; “anything wrong 
with him?” 


M PETER HIBBS hurried into the court-room 


“He’s an American,” said Judge Hooper in his 


severest tone. “That man, Durfey, is 
a typical American. What do you think 
he just refused?” \ 

“IT could never guess it,” said Dur- 
fey. ‘ 

“He refused two tickets—two free 
tickets—for the meeting at the town 
hall tonight where that eminent Hindu 
patriot, Dungo Bungo Dass, is going 
to explain just what are the political 
and economical troubles of the ancient 7 
realm of India. And why do you think ( 
he refused those tickets, Durfey?” 

“I could not guess that either, ( 
Judge,” said Mr. Durfey. : 

“That man,” said Judge Hooper in 
his most sarcastic tone, “absolutely re- 
fused those tickets and actually gave as 
a reason that he wanted to stay at home 
with his wife and boy and listen to the boy’s radio 
machine pick a concert or something out of the air. 
Yes, Durfey! And he went so far as to say he did 
not care a whoop what was the matter with India’s 
inwards, or who Gandhi was, or what the eminent 
Dungo Bungo Dass was trying to put over. 

“Durfey, I am appalled when I note the frightful 
condition in which the American people allow their 
minds to repose! Consider this man Hibbs. Does 
he lie awake at night and worry over the down- 
trodden Hindu who goes shoeless to bed while his 
heartless. British oppressors dance in boots with 
spurs on them? Does his heart ache for the per- 
ishing inhabitants of India who were a happy mul- 
titude of one hundred million when the cruel Sas- 







tellectual? Here we are, Durfey, selfishly earning 
shoes for the wife and kids, while nations that—most 
of the time—are so busy fighting each other that they 
have no time to do any work, hold out their appealing 
hands, palms up. And what do we do, Durfey? We 
say nothing and saw wood. Is that the altruistic 
spirit? 

“The statistics show that there are now in the United 
States, Durfey, just about eight thousand six hundred 
“and forty-four propagandizing foreign- 

ers, of assorted colors, some on one 

side and some on the other side of 
every foreign muss, and all talking 
eighteen hours a day. That shows the 
need. is great. Some of the patriots’ 
treasuries are so low that their sweet- 
voiced propagandizers cannot live at the 
Ritz, but have to put up with the food 


7 A and accommodations of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. My heart bleeds for them. 
? Some of their cash-boxes are so empty 


that they cannot buy rifles to shoot 
each other in the back. Is it right to 
ignore them as we do? 

“IT estimate, Durfey, that it would take a 
bright American man only twenty-five hours 
a day, three hundred and sixty-nine days in 
the year, to learn to misunderstand the com- 
plications of all the foreign ructions, and yet 
we begrudge the time. We turn a deaf ear, 
Durfey, to the woes of Europe, Asia, and Meso- 
potamia, and try to earn enough to feed our 
goldfish and our canary and have enough left 
to pay our own taxes. And do so! 

“I am different, Durfey. Ever since I bought 
these tortoise-shell rimmed spectacles I have 
been an intelligentsia. I have sought to un- 
derstand and to sympathize. For weeks my 
soul was racked with sorrow for the injustice 
done one gang in Fiume, and then a different. 

dago in a long-tailed coat came along and 
Swe— my soul was racked for weeks for the other 

“he Fiume gang. And so it went, back and 

forth, now one side and then the other. get- 


senach marched in and who have now dwindled to a 
mere three hundred million? Does he moan with 
sorrow over the criminal work of the Englishman 


gel my il wee ting my tears until my soul was so racked 
so racked it looked it looked like a corkscrew and felt like a 


like a corkscrew yaw boil. And then the two gangs got to- 





who has ruthlessly built dams and irrigation 
systems to prevent the Hindu from peacefully starving 
to death in independence? No; he does not, Durfey! 
He does not know and he does not want to know. ‘Quit 
kidding me, Judge,’ he says; ‘I’ve a wife and family of 
my own and that’s enough for me to look after. If I 
ever have any spare time I want to paint my ice-box— 
my own ice-box, you understand; it’s a shame how I 
have neglected that ice-box.’ 

“Durfey, the indifference of the American man to 
the woes of far lands distresses me. There are dozens 
of foreign peoples, some with names we can pronounce 
and some with names we can’t, who are crying for our 
love and sympathy and cash, and we go home and help 
Sammy tune up his radio! Is that broad? Is that in- 


gether and forgot they ever had a falling out. So that 
was settled. And it was lucky for me it was, Durfey, 
for if the ruction had kept on much longer over there 
I might have been impeached for not attending to my 
business. 

“I often wonder what would happen, Durfey, if 
everybody in Europe and Asia woke up some morning 
and went to work. I wonder what would happen if 
their folks rounded up all the criss-cross breeds of 
patriots and held their heads under water until there 
were no more bubbles. And I often wonder, Durfey, 
what would happen to America if all the people here 
got as excited over those foreign doings as the well- 
paid propagandists would like us to be, Durfey——” 
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“Yes, your honor?” 

“Do you want these two tickets for the Dungo Bungo 
Dass meeting at the town hall?” 

“I do not, Judge,” said Durfey frankly. 
weed my garden.” 

“And there you are!” exclaimed Judge Hooper. “You 
are a crassly materialistic American, Durfey. You 
want to make a living first, no matter what happens to 


“Tonight I 
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India or Patagonia. You are typically American; you 
don’t care a whoop for any foreign country unless you 
can get something out of it!’ 

“And how about them foreign countries, Judge?” 
asked Durfey. 

“Well, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper, with his cus- 
tomary grin; “I have not noticed that they care a whoop 
for us, either, unless they can get something out of us.” 


The Mission Road 


By Margaret Adelaide Wilson 


some special business may have been the goal 
of your journeying; but if you travel far 
enough through California you will sooner or later 
come to a road where small brenze bells tell off the 
miles. They make an odd and old-world touch upon 


, re may have started off on a holiday tour, or 

















The Mission of San Juan Capistrano 


the modern concrete or macadam highway; and if you 
pause to examine the bells you will find this inscrip- 
tion: “El Camino Real”—the King’s Highway. 

This is the oldest road in California, made by the 
feet of Franciscan missionaries as they traveled up 
and down the wild new land nearly two centuries ago, 
planting the seeds of their faith with a zeal that no 
hardships could chill. They named the road, not after 
King Carlos of Spain, whose subjects they were, but 
after that old, stern Crusader king, Louis the Ninth 
of France. He had known the bitterness of bleeding 
feet and wild paths, and it was to him their thoughts 
turned in the task they had set themselves. 

San Diego really marks the beginning of El Camino 
Real, for it was here that in 1769 Father Junipero 
Serra established the first station for the Christian 
faith in California. His lifelong friend and faithful 
biographer, Father Palou, gives a vivid account of that 
founding. The survivors of the land and sea expedi- 
tions gathered on a July morning on a sloping hill 
overlooking the lovely bay of San Diego de Alcala, and 
Father Serra raised the cross and said mass while the 
Indians from nearby rancherias stood apart and 
watched the strange and disturbing sight. Nearly a 


year was to pass before any of the natives answered 
the good priest’s call to salvation, but Father Serra was 
not easily discouraged. Leaving others to superintend 
the building of huts and chapel and storehouses ,for 
the San Diego mission, he pushed on up the coast, suffer- 





ing but indomitable, blessing the site of one mission 
after another and crying the message of his faith into 
dulled and savage ears. 

So that in the beginning it was seekers after the souls 
of men that traveled this lovely, winding, branching 
Camino Real. Because of its purpose it reached into 
inland valleys, and a chapel sprang up at Pala, under 
the purple shadow of Palomar. There the chapel stands 
to this day, with its exquisite campanile, its graveyard 
where bushes of whispering bells keep the little Indian 
children happy in their long sleep, and where in a 
shadowy niche of the chapel an old square tile is pre- 
served on which long ago Isil the coyote left the print 
of his slender tameless feet. Strange legends were told 
in those days of Isil and his traffic with the unseen 
world, and it may be that he looked in at the mission 
door that dark night knowing that his day would soon 
be over, and that the men of the tribe would no longer 
turn to him for news of their dead. 

From Pala the mission road traveled on up to a high 
valley of meadows and oaks, where the mission chapel 
of Santa Ysabel was founded. Nothing now remains 
of that chapel but the bells, swung on a sycamore beam 

















The Mission of Santa Barbara 


beside the little graveyard. Here on a night of All 
Souls the traveler along El Camino Real may see a 
score of tiny, wistful candle flames among the graves. 
The Indians of Santa Ysabel do not forget their dead, 
and on the night of All Souls they come to light the 
spirits of the dear ones back to earth again. 
There are other inland missions—solemn old San 
Miguel with its irregular arches and its dim chapel that 
no amount of well-meant restoration can quite mar; 
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the lonely outpost of Our Lady of Solitude; the mellow 
old building of San Gabriel in the little town whose 
repose not even the sight-seeing bus can disturb. These 
and others stand out of sight and hearing of the sea, 
and sometimes one comes upon them in a lonely field 
and is made quiet by the beauty of their breken arches, 
or the bit of a wall that the swallows have taken. 

But for the most part El Camino Real brings one 
always back to the sea, and on some commanding point 
you find a mission standing. San Luis Rey, hidden 
from the sea by a long bluff, still echoes to the voice of 
the surf on stormy nights; and at mass you may pick 

















Old Indian church—-Mission of Santa Ysabel 


out the faces of bronzed, weatherbeaten fishermen at 
their prayers. 

San Luis Rey is one of the more imposing mission 
buildings. An early traveler, Dihaut-Cilly, has left us 
a vivid description of it as he saw it one morning 
nearly a century ago. He tells how he reined in his horse 
to gaze in wonder as the first rays of the sun lighted up 
“the glittering whiteness of that superb structure.” 

Father Peyri was the beneficent influence of San 
Luis Rey. He loved his charges and they loved him 
devotedly, and when after the spoliation of the mis- 
sions he sailed away, they wept over his going, and for 
years afterward burned candles to his memory, as to 
the one saint in the flesh they had known. 

Now a straggling hamlet stands where once the vine- 
yards and olive orchards flourished at the mission’s 
feet, and the boundary walls are slowly crumbling 
away. But the work of restoration has done much for 
the great buildings, and the presence of a Franciscan 
college brings life to the long, sunny cloisters. The 
old baptismal font has come back to its place, and the 
original vestments are returned to their chests in the 
crypt. Time is mellowing the glaring newness of the 
restoration, giving it the beauty that is peculiarly the 
gift of time. 

San Juan Capistrano, fifty miles up the coast, has 
also its guardian village. Nothing, not even the auto- 
mobile; can modernize the quiet street of old San Juan. 
The long, low adobe houses have a dignity all their 
own, and it is the musical Spanish tongue that chiefly 
greets one’s ears. The mission in its lovely garden 
watches at the head of the street right where El Camino 
Real comes down from between the rounded hills. 

Of whatever creed the traveler may be, he finds it 
hard to resist the appeal of San Juan Capistrano. 
There is the sun dial among the flowers with its 
austere message: “Son, observe the time and fly from 
evil.” There is the quaint latticed brick chimney 
above the old kitchen, home of drowsy doves that coo 
and preen themselves through the long afternoons and 
at sunset wheel above the garden like the doves the 
Psalmist of old looked upon—“with their wings of sil- 
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ver and feathers of gold, symbol of peace and content.” 

The big church, ruined in 1812 by a frightful earth- 
quake, has never been restored, and only the sanctuary 
and a grass-grown wall remain to tell how beautiful 
it must have been. One can still trace the graceful 
spring of the arches, and the quaint frescoes done by 
Indian neophytes. The bells swing in low arches con- 
necting the church with the main building. You can 
read their story on their bronzed sides: “Ave Maria 
Purisima. Me fesit Ruelas. I me yamo San Juan 1796.” 

For the collector there are wonderful treasures to 
see in the dusky room behind the chapel; illuminated 
missals, priceless old parchment volumes, the bell wheel 
used to call the early Indian neophytes to penitence; 
the quaint wooden figure of San Juan Capistrano, hab- 
ited like a fighting monk. Behind this room is the old- 
est building of all, and through it you come out upon 
the graveyard with its unnamed dead, and look in at 
the quiet garden where the birds sing and the priests 
walk beside the herb-bordered fountain. 

What San Juan Capistrano is to the south, Santa 
Barbara is to the up-coast country. Perhaps to the 
casual visitor Santa Barbara is the richest of all the 
missions in interest. ' abe 

From its founding it seems to have suffered but little 
from adverse fortune. The delay in its founding was 
a deep sorrow to Father Junipero Serra, and it was not 
until two years after his death that the site was finally 
consecrated. The buildings were at first mere tem- 
porary structures of adobe, roofed with a mud thatch. 
Tiles fashioned over the bare knees of Indians gradually 
replaced the temporary thatches, and ten years later 
the big mission was completed. It was built of endur- 
ing material, with heavy sandstone walls six feet 
through. In the quadrangular garden a fountain was 
built whose beauty caught the eye of even so sophisti- 
cated a traveler as Dihaut-Cilly when he visited the 
mission a few years after its completion. 

















Ruined cloisters of San Luis Rey 


So, up and down El Camino Real the traveler comes 
continually upon these beautiful testimonials tu a 
strong and enduring faith. In faith was the road 
begun, and though the feet that beat it out of the 
wilderness grew tired nearly a century ago, the mes- 
sage they brought still speaks to us, the careless trav; 
elers of another day. 

“For thee, voyager,” ran the message buried at thé 
foot of the cross on.a wild headland near Monterey, 
“for thee, voyager, we pray that God may bring thee 
at last to the harbor of salvation.” 


: 
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Domestic Affairs 
O Captain! My Captain! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is hung—for you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the shores 
a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning ; 


Here Captain! dear father! 


Statistics of the Coal Strike 


A survey of the coal strike published by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America gives the 
total number of strikers as 514,500, including 117,000 
non-union men, and then proceeds: 


Of the non-union miners, probably about 121,000 are at 
work, producing 4,000,000 of the 8,000,000 tons of coal 
which the country requires weekly. The reserves above 
ground, which amounted to 63,000,000 tons on April 1, have 
been reduced to below 40,000,000 tons. 


Mr. Hoover Announces Fair Prices for Coal 


Mr. Hoover estimates the present production as about 
5,000,000 tons and the needs of the country as about 
8,500,000 tons weekly. 





This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no 
pulse nor will, 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done, 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in 
with object won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

- —Walt Whitman. 


The Railroad Wage Cuts 


HE United States Railroad 
Labor Board has _ handed 
‘ down a decision (effective 


July 1) reducing by 13.2 per cent. 
the wages of 400,000 railroad main- 








Mr. Hoover has (May 31) an- 
nounced maximum “fair prices” for 
coal (at the mine) in five bituminous 
districts, after consultation with 
committees representing the several 
fields and pursuant to a plan that 
found acceptance at a general con- 
ference of producing operators over 
which Mr. Hoover presided. It is 
expected that similar announce- 
ments for the other fields now pro- 
ducing will be made within a day or 
two. 

There is no law to _ prevent 
profiteering in coal or for fixing 
“fair prices,” and agreements be- 
tween operators to fix prices are 
illegal. Merely Mr. Hoover ascer- 
tains “fair prices” for the districts, 
announces them, and expects oper- 








International 


tenance of way employees, and cut- 


ators not to charge higher. Com- 
mittees in the _ several districts 





ting $48,000,000 per annum from 
the carriers’ payrolls. It is expected 
that other decisions affecting other 


M. Tardieu of France, who stands for a 

stern policy toward Germany, and who has 

lately criticized the attitude of the United 
States toward France 


will report instances of charging in 
excess of Mr. Hoover’s maximums, 





classes of employees will be ren- 

dered prior to July 1, which will cut not less than 
$100,000,000 more from the payrolls. It will be re- 
called that a decision in May, 1920, added $600,000,000 
per annum to the payrolls, and that in July, 1921, there 
was a reduction which totaled $400,000,000 per annum. 

The Railroad Labor Board protests that this decision 
is quite independent of, was in no wise induced by, the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission on May 
24, in ordering a general reduction of 10 per cent. in 
railroad freight rates below the rates which became 
effective on August 26, 1920. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was careful to declare that, in ordering a 
reduction of rates, it did not take account of the possi- 
bility of wage reductions. 

The maintenance of way men will vote in the near 
future on the question whether they shall strike in pro- 
test against the Railroad Labor Board’s decision. 
Other classes of railway labor will similarly vote, should 
decisions reducing their pay be rendered. A new rail- 
road crisis seems to be at hand. 


and it is thought that moral suasion 
will be as effective as a law could be. 


Blizzard Acquitted 


William Blizzard, charged with treason as one of the 
principal leaders of the armed miners who marched 
upon Logan County last fall, after a trial Jasting one 
month, was acquitted by his jury on May 27. Blizzard 
is one of fifty-two indicted for treason. It seems likely 
that the other treason cases will be dropped, and that 
trials will be had on charges of murder, insurrection, 
and conspiracy, in connection with the famous march. 


Politics in Columbus, Georgia 


Following letters threatening his murder, a bomb ex- 
ploded on the front porch of the Mayor of Columbus, 
Georgia, the other night. A good deal of damage was 
done, but nobody was killed. A few nights before, the 
city manager, while walking alone, was attacked and 
badly beaten by three men. It seems that the new City 
Manager plan of government is displeasing to some of 
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Wide World Photos 


U. S. Submarines 50 and 51, just completed, embodying all the good points of the German U-boats 


the burghers. Doubtless most of the inhabitants of 
Columbus (forgetting the negroes) are of pioneer 
American stock. Really, Columbus, really! 


Poor, Crack-Brain’d World! 


The Countess Markiewicz sailed for Ireland on May 
30. On the eve of sailing she was given a reception at 
the Hotel Commodore. 

The following is quoted from the New York Times: ~ 


Many of those present were heard to say that they were 
tired of treaties and wanted war, which was predicted as 
coming inside of two months. “I want bullets, I am sick 
of treaties,” said one woman. “When the Russian boys and 
the Germans get together and clean up, there willbe peace 
in the world.” : 


Poor world, poor crack-brain’d world! 


Brief Notes 


There survive in New York City 826 Union veterans 
of the Civil War. Of these between 400 and 500 par- 
ticipated in a Memorial Day parade. 

* * * 

The immigration from Germany is increasing; the 
present rate is 100 per day. 

* * * 

The Senate Committee on Finance on May 31 voted 
to report favorably to the Senate the McCumber Bonus 
bill, which does not greatly differ from the Bonus bill 
which passed the House whoopingly. The bill contem- 
plates an ultimate cost to the taxpayer of about $4,000,- 
000,000. It does not contain provisions for finding the 


The Irish Situation 


N May 20, Michael Collins and de Valera concluded 
QO a strange agreement, of which the following are 
the main items: 

Elections to a new Dail to be held in June. 

The Sinn Fein organization (which includes both the 
followers of Collins and Griffith, who are committed to 
the London Agreement which created the Free State, 
and the followers of de Valera, who hitherto have bit- 
terly opposed the London Agreement) to present a sin- 
gle list of candidates, and the number of candidates 
from each of the two Sinn Fein parties to be the num- 
ber representing that party in the present Dail. 

The new Dail Cabinet after the elections to consist of 
ten members: five from the Collins-Griffith Free State 
party, four from the de Valera Opposition party, and 
cne (the Minister of Defense) to be chosen by the army. 


Winston Churchill invited the Irish leaders committed 
to the Free State to London to explain that agreement, 
which at first blush does not promise to promote the in- 
terests of the Free State. The Irish leaders went, and 
some of theni are still in London explaining. On May 
31, Winston Churchill made a powerful speech on the 
dangerous situation created by the agreement. Speak- 
ing for the British Government, he expressed confidence 
in the good faith of the Irish leaders who signed the 
London Agreement, but intimated (what Lord Birken- 
head said right out in the Lords) that they had shown 
weakness, lack of judgment, and lack of political experi- 
ence. The British Government, however, is disposed to 
interpret all in the most liberal spirit and to make the 
best of a very bad matter. It had been hoped that June 
elections, besides providing a truly representative Con- 
stituent Assembly, would be a true plebiscite on the 
issue of the London Agreement. That hope is sped. 
The British Government recognizes that now (the delay, 
due to weakly yielding to de Valera, is responsible for 
that) the obstacles to a freely contested election are # 
most insuperable. Therefore the British Government is 
disposed to recognize the new Dail electcd as proposed 
by the Collins-de Valera pact as a provisional Parlia- 
ment and Constituent Assembly answering the require- 
ments of Article 17 of the London Agreement. 

So far, so good; but the great difficulty is ahead. The 
Collins-de Valera pact contemplates (though it does not 
definitely say so) that the new Dail Cabinet shall super- 
sede the present Provisional Government. That is cer- 
tainly a shocker of the first magnitude, since at least 
four of the ten Cabinet members are to be of de Valera’s 
following. But we’re prepared to go the limit of con- 
cession, says Churchill. We will accept that Cabinet as 
the Provisional Government on one condition: that all 
the members sign (as required by the London Agree- 
ment and as the members of the present Provisional 
Government have signed) a declaration of adherence to 
the London Agreement. If any member refuses to sign 
and is continued as a Minister, the London Agreement 
is broken, and the British Government resumes “liberty 
of action.” What action? Resumption of powers trans- 
ferred, reoccupation of territory. The intended evacua- 
tion of British troops from Dublin has been suspended 
and will remain suspended, pending developments, 
There, gentlemen, is the answer of the British Govern- 
ment to the Collins-de Valera pact. 

Seated in the Distinguished Visitors’ gallery, Collins 
and Griffith heard Churchill’s speech, which they admit 
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ted to be “eminently fair,” and.“in accordance with the 
facts.” ee 

It is reported that peace has definitely been estab- 
lished between the majority of the army loyal to the 
Provisional Government of the Free State and the mu- 


tineers. 
* * * 


Delivery of munitions to the Provisional Government 


by the British Government has been suspended. 
* % * 


It appears that the new Dail may after all differ con- 
‘ siderably in complexion from the present Dail, despite 
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International 
A Steeplechase at Belmont Park 


the coalition Sinn Fein panel; for the Labor Party, the 
Farmers’ Party, and other groups are bestirring them- 


selves. 
* * * 


Irish Republican Army forces, in such strength that 
the movement is rather an invasion than a raid, have 
seized what is called the “Belleek salient” of County 
Fermanagh. Far north on the border, between Donegal 
and Tyrone Counties, in the vicinity of Strabane, Re- 
publicans have been attacking. the Ulster constabulary. 
More important still, on May 30, Republicans at Petti- 
goe, Donegal County, fired across the border into Fer- 
managh County, wounding some British soldiers. The 
Republican Army forces thus disporting themselves are 
of the “dissident” section, and are not acting under the 
orders of Mulcahy. The statement, therefore, that the 
“dissidents” are reconciled with the majority of the 
army loyal to Collins and Griffith, can only be true in 
the Pickwickian sense. Or, perhaps, they are extreme 
bitter-enders, and represent “the dissidence of dissent.” 
If so, the matter is not so serious as it seems. 


France 


Poincaré’s Address to the Veterans 


GREAT congress of the French National Veter- 

A ans’ Association at Strasbourg was closed on 

the 21st with a speech by Premier Poincaré. 

How one should like to know how much justification 
there is for the following passages: 


You who won this peace with such titanic effort and so 
great a sacrifice, intend that it shall not be troubled or com- 
promised. More than any you are anxious that peace should 
be kept. But you do not admit that little by little it should 

_ be turned against the victors, that it should become a decoy 
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and deception, and that its essential conditions should be 


violated without punishment. 

None among you is animated by feelings of hate or vio- 
lence. None among you nurtures those imperialistic designs - 
which are so easily and so calumniously attributed to us. 
None among you desires that our relations with Germany 
should remain eternally poisoned by the memory of these 
bloody years. We all seek, on the contrary, to assure at last 


tranquillity of spirit. : 
But here, here in our Alsace, on the banks of the Rhine, 


we are too near the frontier to feed ourselves on illusions, 
and from this observation post where: we are placed we 
see still ominous and disquieting clouds on the horizon. If 
we shut our eyes to realities, there is not a single Alsatian 
who will not force us to open them. At Strasbourg, at Col- 
mar and at Mulhouse every one knows these pan-German- 
ists, of what they are capable and what they have done to 
avoid execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Alsace cannot believe the fable of German disarmament. 
Alsace divines only too clearly what is hidden behind the 
police organizations, and knows too well what depots of arms 
are daily discovered in the Reich territory. Neither can 
Alsace believe in the moral disarmament of Germany ; she is 
too accurately informed of the innermost thoughts of our 
neighbors, and observes repeated manifestations thereof. 

Do we not see developing in a number of countries, notably 
America, a German campaign of leaflets and pamphlets in 
favor of the autonomy and neutrality of Alsace-Lorraine? 

Benefits to France of an International Loan to 
Germany 
ROM the announcement by the Bankers’ Commit- 
HK tee (convened under the auspices of the Repara- 
tions Commission, and including Mr. J. P. 
Morgan in its membership) that an international loan 
to Germany is out of the question unless Germany ac- 
cepts without change or reservations the latest terms 
presented to her by the Reparations Commission, it 
seems reasonable to infer that, if the Germans do so 
accept, an international loan to Germany will be, in the 
opinion of the Bankers’ Committee, easily floatable. 
Whether the German note of May 28 will be regarded 
by the Reparations Commission as a complete accept- 
ahce, remains to be seen. It probably will; and then it 
will be “up to” the Bankers’ Committee. 

So far, so good. What, then, are the benefits ex- 
pected by the French to accrue to France from such a 
loan? The proceeds would be applied, they say, in part 
to cash reparations payments, and in part to stabiliza- 
tion of German finance, which stabilization would make 
possible, after a brief moratorium, regular payments 
by Germany under the London schedule. 

Ah, but are not the French (i. e., the average French- 
man on the street) a little optimistic? Suppose a loan 
of $3,000,000,000; the highest figure any one has ven- 
tured to suggest. And suppose half of this were to be 
devoted directly to reparations payments. And suppose 
France should get her 52 per cent. share of the latter. 
Then France would get directly out of that loan about 
$750,000,000; not enough to pay two years’ interest on 
the internal loans through which France has expended 
about $8,000,000,000 on reconstruction work. And 
France must continue to expend at the old rate on re- 
construction through internal loans; for though through 
marvelous energy and industry the soil has mostly been 
restored to cultivation, and the railways, highways, and 
canals have been repaired, only a beginning has been 
made of reconstructing the towns in the devastated 
areas. So, then, France’s cash share of the largest 
conceivable present international loan to Germany would 
be but a drop in the reconstruction bucket. 

If, however, Germany should use half ef a three- 
bijlion dollar loan in an honest effort to stabilize Ger- 
man finance with a view chicfly to regular payments as 
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soon as possible under the London schedule, the loan 
might in the end go far to save France; if only in the 
meantime France can bear up under the increasing 
financial burden. But if the Germans are to make that 
honest effort, let Americans and Englishmen cease to 
talk of the “intolerable burden” of the reparations total. 
It is heavy, it is even terrible, but it is not intolerable, 
whereas the present French burden is almost intoler- 
able, yet must be increased. Gallant French, though 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick, cherish that hope; 
and do not dangerously deceive yourselves with the ex- 
pectation of immediate important benefits from a loan 
to Germany ! 
* * * 

The Reparations Commission has declared satisfac- 
tory the German note of reply to the Commission’s latest 
terms. On with the loan! 


Germany 


Chancellor Wirth on the Rapallo Treaty 
DDRESSING the Reichstag the other day, Chan- 
A cellor Wirth said the following about the Ra- 
pallo Treaty: 


Whoever reads the Rapallo treaty carefully and unpreju- 
diced must admit it is an honest, upright piece of work, 
a model of a peace treaty, wherein there are neither van- 
quished nor victors. It is a complete liquidation of mutual 
claims arising from the war. 

It depends on one’s standpoint regarding European poli- 
tics whether one regards the Rapallo treaty as fair or un- 
fair. . . . I ean only repeat that the Rapallo treaty 
contains no sinister future intentions, but merely puts an 
end to the past relations of the two countries. It likewise 
signifies a bridge between the East and West in economic and 
social respects to the benefit of both parties. 

It is interesting that the Rapallo treaty was hailed by the 
workers of the whole world as the first real peace work. 


It cannot be said that the Chancellor’s words are 
completely reassuring as to the objects and probable 
results of the Rapallo Treaty. 


Farewell, But Not for Ever! 

On May 30 the Reichstag ratified the Polish-German 
treaty regarding Upper Silesia. The flags on the 
Reichstag Building were half-masted. The members of 
the Government and most of the Reichstag members 
wore black. Almost everything inside the Chamber was 
edged with crepe. -All standing, the President of the 
Reichstag delivered a formal farewell to the Upper Sile- 
sians torn from the bosom of the Fatherland. Farewell, 
but not for ever! The foul deed must be undone. For, 
as the Allgemeine Zeitung remarks on this occasion 
with the familiar Teutonic accuracy and restraint, “the 
Pole has neither racial nor historical right in Upper 
Silesia. Not an inch of Upper Silesian earth belongs to 
him, net a piece of Upper Silesian coal, not an ounce 
of Upper Silesian ore, not a pit, nor a miner’s shack.” — 
No, there’s no danger in that quarter. 


The Genoa Conference Ends 


HE Genoa Conference ended with a plenary session 

T on May 19. The plan of the Hague commissions, 
substantially as summarized in the last Fort- 
nightly issue, was formally adopted. The delegates of 
France, Belgium and Japan did not formally assent, but 
stated that they would recommend acceptance to their 
Governments; Germany was ignored. The agreement 
to observe the status quo and to refrain from subversive 
propaganda is to remain in force a period of four 
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months after the conclusion of the work of the Hague 
Commissions. The agreement received the assent of all 
the delegations except the French, Belgian, and German; 
the French and Belgians saying they would recommend 
assent to their Governments, the Germans being again 
ignored. The report of the Economic Commission was 
presented and adopted. 


The Hungarian Elections 


LECTIONS to a National Assembly were held in 

I ) part of Hungary on May 28 and in the rest of the 

country on June 1. Returns from the voting of 

May 28 indicate an overwhelming victory for the party 

of Regent Horthy. Horthy’s ingenious arrangements 

for the so-called elections insured that happy result. 
The new assembly is to settle the succession. 


China 


DEQUATE discussion of the important develop- 
A ments in China since mid-May must be post- 
poned to another issue. The latest news is 
happy. Chang Tso-lin is on the run. Not only are Wu 
Pei-fu’s columns close on the heels of his demoralized 
army, but his home detachments are mutinying and de- 
claring for Wu Pei-fu. Most of the members of the 
old Parliament are assembled at Tientsin. They have 
been invited by the Peking Government (at the in- 
stance of Wu Pei-fu) to move to Peking and resume 
control of affairs. They will shortly do so. They have 
urged those members of the old. Parliament who now 
constitute the Parliament of the Canton Republic to 
join them. 
President Hsu Shih-chang has resigned, but will 
probably not relinquish office until the old Parliament is 
again in func- 


tion at Peking. 
General Li aire em, 
Yuan-hung, who % yy 


resigned when 
the old Parlia- 
ment was dis- |: 
solved by Tuan }}} 
Chi-jui in 1917, }# 
will be invited [f 
by that reassem- |} 
bled Parliament { 
to resume the 
Presidency. With 
the resignation i 
of Hsu Shih- fm 
chang, there is 
no lenger any <nott 
justification for Doc ought to have no trouble diagnosing 
: the case 
the existence of 
the Canton Republic. Sun Yat-sen hesitates to doff his 
honors, but, if he hesitates much longer, his old lieu- 
tenant, General Chen Kwang-ming, who is in sympathy 
and correspondence with Wu Pei-fu, is likely to apply 
the necessary pressure. Wu Pei-fu says he will be the 
obedient servant of the Parliament, as soon as it has a 
firm grasp of things. 
Altogether, the outlook for China seems very bright. 
But, China being China, one should watch out for 
“crookéd eclipses.” 
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By Marguerite A. Salomon 


Saddle, rail, or pack-sack—anyway you take it; 

Choose a pal and try him, but on your own is best. 
Sand, clay, or cinders—anyway to make it 

Looking for Tomorrow down the long road West. 


a3 OWN the long road West”—what a wonderful 
D road it is! What wonderlands it reaches and 
how little, unfortunately, are they known by 
our countrymen! Vast national parks, national monu- 
ments, and national] forests, cliff dwellings and living 
aborigines to visit; gorgeous canyons, snow-capped 
peaks to climb, 
glaciers to ex- 
plore—the list is 
endless. 

One of the most 
interesting and 
delightful trans- 
continental trips 
is that from New 
Orleans to Cali- 
fornia and _ the 
great Pacific 
Northwest. Out 
from New Or- 














Southern Pacific 
Avalon, on the' magic isle of Santa 
Catalina, Los Angeles 





early in the morning. After breakfast seven-passenger 
cars are ready to make the tour over the Apache Trail. 
This is, in fact, a marvelous highway and gives a fine 
idea of the skill of American highway engineers. Rid- 
ing along so comfortably, it is hard to believe that 
barely thirty years ago this district was impassable for 
vehicles and even for saddle horses, and that here life 
was constantly endangered by a notorious band of law- 
less Indians under the leadership of one Geronimo. 

In _ seventeen 
miles the high- 
way rises almost 
a mile on an im- 
perceptible grade. 
The sky is the 
clear azure of 
which Arizona 
alone can boast. 
On either side are 
crags and cliffs of 
almost every color 
of the rainbow. 
To one who has 
never seen the shading of the vari- 
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Cliff House and Seal Rocks, San 


Francisco 





leans the train quickly speeds past 
cotton and rice fields and sugar 
plantations and across cypress 
swamps with their ancient moss- 
draped trees. 

The first city, after leaving New 
Orleans, worthy of a stop-over is 
San Antonio. This is an ideal 
tourist resort because of its mod- 
erate and healthful climate and 








ous volcanic formations of the 
West it is difficult to convey an 
idea of the brilliancy of the 
purples, the greens, the blues, and 
the reds. 

Viewed from the summit, the 
distant Apache Mountains rise 
jagged and clear; the tiny thread 
of gleaming light in the distance 








also because it boasts plenty of 
good hotels and much sightseeing 
to keep the tour- 
ist interested and 
busy. Historic 
buildings and as- 
sociations give 
tone to the city. 
The most import- 
ant of these is the 
far-famed Alamo. 

After leaving 
San Antonio, the 
route follows the 
course of the Rio 
Grande to E] Paso, about six hundred miles west. As 
the “doorway into Mexico,” E] Paso presents many in- 
teresting side trips; it has some fine hotels, and the 
traveler who can afford the time may well spend a few 
days here. 

Westward through a colorful land of much charm. 
This is really where “the West begins.” Superb mesas 
and magnificent buttes, sharp-pointed peaks on the sky- 
line, cliff-dwellings—the sights so make the hours fly 
by, and before you know it you are at Bowie, an old his- 
toric frontier town in Arizona, from which the remark- 
able rail-auto side-trip is made to the Roosevelt Dam, 
over what is known as the Apache Trail. 

Follows a short rail-ride to Globe, which is reached 
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Mount Shasta, California 


Golden Gate, Yellowstone Park 





is, so the driver says, the Salt 
River; and before you are Tonto 
Basin, Dutch 
Woman, and the 
four Peaks of the 
Mazatzal Range, 
lifting their heads 
7,500 feet. They 
seem so near, yet 
you are told they 
are sixty miles 
away! It is mag- 
nificent. And that 
tiny bit of blue 
beneath you—the 
guide says it is Roosevelt Lake, the largest artificial 
body of water in the world; and he goes on to inform 
you that that speck is thirty miles long and four miles 
wide! 

But presently you have started on the downward 
trip, and the towering crags are now on all sides. The 
car stops part way down. Someone shouts, “Look up,” 
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The Golden Gate near Fort Point 


and you see before you the ancient cliff dwellings of 
which you have read so much. The climb up is neither 
wearisome nor difficult, and is very rewarding. About 
twenty apartments of these relics are almost perfect. 
The dwellings date back to an age when a race of men 
somewhat different from our own inhabited the earth. 
The Indians called them the “Little People’”—and so they 
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Roosevelt Dam, Apache Trail of Arizona 


must have been to have lived in these tiny and low- 
ceilinged rooms. To get an idea of the age of these 
ruins one must remember that they were ancient when 
Columbus discovered America. 

Once more in the motor cars a slight turn in the 
Trail opens up for you a splendid view of Roosevelt 
Lake, and you do not question its size now. The great 
dam, higher than 





Niagara Falls, is 
in the foreground. 
Here, surrounded 
by the mighty 
works of Nature, is 
the stupendous un- 
dertaking of man. 

After 2 delicious 
luncheon at the 











Apache Lodge, on 





the edge Of the southern Pacific 


Lake, the afternoon Old mission La Purisima Concepcion, 


‘ : San Antonio 
18 given over to 


sightseeing. Or the fisherman may prefer to occupy 
himself with the black bass and salmon in the lake. 

After a brief stop-over at Globe, it seems almost no 
time before you reach California. The locomotives have 
puffed their way over the mountain passes, where the 
traveler is overwhelmed by the scenery as it rolls so 
swiftly by. A climb, and then a decided drop, and 
you are going through the famous San Gabriel valley, 
with its olive and orange groves and its touch of south- 
ern California “local color.” Past San Bernardino and 
Riverside, and you soon are rumbling into the fine South- 
ern Pacific station at Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles needs no introduction nor eulogy. Its 
fame is international as a tourist resort. Here the trav- 
eler can live a week, a month, or a year and still not see 
it all. There are fascinating side trips to San Diego, 
Coronado, Long Beach, Pasadena, and Catalina; through 
the orange-grove country and through the missions. 
The traveler is overwhelmed by “things to do.” 

On the northbound Coast Line trip to San Francisco, 
two important stop-overs should be made; else the tour 
is not complete. One is at Santa Barbara—at least for 
a visit to its mission; and the other at Monterey and Del 
Monte, with its famous Seventeen-Mile Drive. 
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San Francisco can hold one enthralled for months, 
yet if time is limited one can see the “sights” in a week. 
There are the Muir Woods, for instance, and the Beach 
with its famous Cliff House; the view of the Golden 
Gate and the Bay from Twin Peaks; Golden Gate Park; 
Oakland; and the University of California at Berkeley, 
which contains the wonderful Greek Theatre. 

And then from San Francisco via the Shasta Route 
to Portland, Oregon! How can one, in a paragraph or 
two, convey the charm, the exquisite beauty, the loveli- 
ness of this trip through the Bret Harte country, and 
then into the Mt. Shasta country with its all-day view 
of Mt. Shasta—solemn, snow-capped glorious peak? 

From Ashland, Oregon, there is a worthwhile side- 
trip to Crater Lake. Crater Lake, one of the wonders 
of the world, is a liquid sapphire in an emerald-and-gold 
setting of jagged cliffs and lofty Oregon pines. The 
blue of Crater Lake is so vivid and so remarkable that 
artists are continually being 
accused of  over-coloring 
their work in trying to 
transfer it to canvas. 

Back again on the Shasta 
Route, the second day takes 
one through the rich fruit- 
growing country of the 
Rogue River Valley; and 
then there is the remarkable 
climb over the Siskiyou 
Mountains, where at one 
time you can see the first and 
second sections of your train 
high above you at a point 
where three tunnels are 
built, one over the other, on the mountain pass. Thence 
the never-ending beauty of the Cascades keeps you fully 
engaged until you reach Portland. 

Portland, loveliest of cities—the City of Roses, it 
is called—ends our tour. Here are beautiful parks, 
with views of Mt. Hood, Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams, 
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Crater Lake, Oregon 
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Tonto cliff-dwellings, Apache Trail, Arizona 


and Mt. Rainier, and often of Mt. Jefferson; a trip over 
the unique Columbia River highway, extending 100 
miles along the Columbia River, a tour never to be for- 
gotten. 





The Independent Travel Bureau, which is in charge of an expert on tours, hotels, etc., will be glad to answer any in- 
quiries from our readers as to vacation trips, itineraries, stop ping places, expenses, etc. 
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Bennett and Wells 


By Percy Lubbock 


remarkable novelists, of about the same size and 

standing, at work in our midst at the same time, 
in order that we may be able to take sides and make a 
party-strife of their merits. Dickens and Thackeray, 
Tennyson and Browning, were very conveniently placed 
for us to this end; there were many years during which 
enjoyment of Dickens could always be enlivened by dis- 
paragement of Thackeray, and 
admiration of Browning’s 
strength by depreciation of Ten- 
nyson’s sweetness. Criticism is 
much simplified by these party 
cries, no doubt; and we ought to 
be grateful accordingly to Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Wells for stand- 
ing side by side in their genera- 
tion, near enough and like 
enough to each other for com- 
parison, diverse enough for a 
clash of opinion over their tal- 
ents. And now they have helped 
us still further by coming for- 
ward within a few days of each 
other, the two of them, with new novels, “Mr. Prohack” 
and “The Secret Places of the Heart”—they must evi- 
dently be compared and contrasted, they decidedly ask 
for it. 


T is always agreeable to have two fine poets or two 





Arnold Bennett 


And remark, moreover, that we have reached a mo- 
ment when the appearance of an important novel by 
a considerable novelist is of a special interest for a cer- 
tain reason to a critic of fiction. These two novels be- 
fore us will deal, we may be sure before opening them, 
with life of the latest sort, the life that has been left to 
us by the convulsion of the war, the life of the last 
three years; and to a critic it is a matter of extreme 
curiosity (to put it no higher) to see how a novelist, a 
story-teller of the power of these two, will succeed in 
tackling what may seem an impossible task. The old 
conditions which the novelist had known from a baby 
came to an end eight years ago; and any one who now 
tells a story of the contemporary world is involved in 
the immense difficulty of treating new and strange con- 
ditions that are still being doubtfully fashioned around 
him while he writes. He can no longer fall back upon 
that loose and general “present day” which was at the 
disposal of the novelist before the war; there is no 
“present day” in that sense now nor will there be for 
many years tocome. The novelist of manners, like these 
two, must contrive to discern the new order for what it 
is, even while it is coming into being; he may say that 
“thhuman nature” doesn’t change, but even if that is true 
the forms and shapes in which human nature lodges 
(and these are his material) have been changed of 
necessity by the blow that fell upon life, all the life we 
know, such a short time since. How are two men, both 
so signally gifted with the power of picturing the world 
about them, going to meet and overcome the difficulty? 
They give us at this moment a pair of novels of con- 


- very good talk, they are striking people. 


temporary life—we fall upon them with a lively curi- 
osity. 

Well, they do not meet the difficulty; each of them in 
his own way refuses it and passes to something else, 
something less difficult—small blame to him indeed! 
But it is disappointing. ‘Mr. Prohack” is an elaborate 
(rather too elaborate) and droll and entertaining farce 
—it is farce from beginning to end, as it has every 
right to be; Mr. Bennett, we know it of old, is an ad- 
mirable farce-writer as well as a novelist of manners, 
and some have even preferred “The Card” and “The 
Grand Babylon Hotel” to “Clayhanger” and “Hilda Less- 
ways.” His new book is an excessively ingenious fan- 
tasy, set in the London scene of today, but blithely ex-. 
empt (as fantasies are) from the bonds of hard plain 
serious truth. The men and women of the story are 
what are called, in the artless jargon of the stage, 
“character-parts”—they are not characters at all, that 
is to say, only a set of amusing qualities and idiosyn- 
crasies. The fun (though it does last too long) is 
charming, with its hail of mockery upon a few of the 
stupidities and absurdities of the day; and it has the 
same relation to a novel of manners that Gulliver’s 
Travels have ‘to a journal of real exploration. Gulli- - 
ver and Prohack may be preferred; but meanwhile the 
new true common world is evaded, so far as Mr. Ben- 
nett is concerned. 


And so it is, too, by Mr. Wells in his fashion. He has 
made his book out of a string of conversations between 
two middle-aged men and an American girl. They talk 
discursively, sometimes about their hearts’ secret 
places, more often about the history of the world. It is 
Half-way 
through the book Mr. Wells suddenly turns his dialogue 
into a love-story, fine too in its way; but the meta- 
morphosis is a little breathless, and it makes the dia- 
logue more disjointed than ever. And the whole book, 
talk and sudden love-affair and all, is precisely the book 
that Mr. Wells might have written, and did write sev- 
eral times (only very much bet- 
ter), before the war; he has not 
tried at all to discover a story in 
the world as the war has refash- 
ioned it. If any man could, he 
could; it is particularly disap- 
pointing that he should have re- 
fused to try. 





Perhaps after all it is indeed 
impossible—as yet. Not for those 
‘ who are grown men in an age of 
crisis, but for the children who 
inhale its air with their first 
breath, who know the taste of it 
from their cradles—it will be for the children to tell 
the story when they can; we must wait, I dare say, 
till somebody now bowling a hoop or nursing a doll is 
ready to take us in hand and make a story of us. 
London, England 














H. G. Wells 
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What the name, Prest-O-Lite, means 
to the automobile, it means to radio. 
Embodying the same battery princi- 
ples and the same standards, the 
Prest-O-Lite designed especially for 
radio use delivers regular Prest-O-Lite 
satisfaction. 


For summer months, it is without a 
rival. Its continuous, even rate of dis- 
charge eliminates necessity of continual 
adjustment. ; 


A tasteful piece of cabinet making in 
mahogany finish, it harmonizes with 
any furnishings. Equipped with rub- 
ber feet, it does not deface furniture. 


The Prest-O-Lite is beyond question 
the foremost battery for radio use. 
Ask for it at any Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station; or your electrical dealer will 
get itfor you. Prices $15.75 to $37.50. 


We advise the selection of the battery 
of ample capacity to avoid frequent 
recharging. When it needs recharging, 
remember there is a Prest-O- Lite 
Service Station in your vicinity. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 


Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


= ATTENTION DEALERS! 


Prest-O-Lite Batteries for Radio Equipment make the 
quickest moving stock to-day. Write for our proposition. 


BATTERY 


\9 For Radio Use 


Srebt-O-Lite 


~ 
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Every hour of every day—on vacation as 
at business—sees use for EVERSHARP: every 
use emphasizing EvERSHARP efficiency, 
EvERSHARP superiority. 











The minute you see and use EVERSHARP, 
you know there can be no other like it. 
Each EversHarp has the exclusive tip in 
which the lead cannot slip; the same sturdi- 
ness and exquisite precision of parts which 
make EversHArP of outstanding value. 
There are several styles for your pocket, 
for a lady’s purse, and for attaching to a 
chain or ribbon. Beautifully finished in 
gold, silver, and enamel. Priced from 65c 
to $65. Each pencil is sold with magazine 
full of leads, to last many months. New 
leads for refilling, in the Redtop Box, 
15c per box everywhere. 


Pecket companion to EversHarp is Wahl 
Pen with the famous all-metal 
barrel that holds more ink. Both 
match in efficiency and design. 
Sold everywhere. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Lr. 
Toronto 


ERSHA 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


A SHort History OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, based upon the 
Cambridge History of Ameri- 
can Literature, edited by 
William Peterfield Trent, John 
Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, 
and Carl Van Doren. Putnam. 

WAITING FOR DAYLIGHT, by H. M. 
Tomlinson. Knopf. 

The diary of an editor and war 
correspondent; discussing the war 
and books and country life and a 
number of cther things. 

THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD 
ANIMALS, by William T. Horn- 
aday. Scribner. 

A book of personal observations 
by the director of the New York 
Zoological Park. 

TEN YEARS AT THE CourRT OF ST. 
JAMES 1895-1905, by Baron 
von KEckardstein. Dutton. 

By a German Ambassador to 
England who worked for a friendly 
understanding between the two 
countries. 

SONNETS TO A ReED-HAIRED LADY, 
by Don Marquis. Doubleday. 

PLOTS AND PERSONALITIES, by Ed- 
win E. Slosson and June E. 
Downey. Century. 

“A new method of testing and 
training the creative imagination.” 














A’ ill-mannered critic went to see 
Irving in one of his first perform- 
ances of Hamlet and displayed his su- 
periority by laughing all through the 
performance. I do not wish to imitate 
him, but I must say that there is so 
much which is amusing in Dr. Slosson 
and Dr. Downey’s “Plots and Personali- 
ties’ (Century) that I have been de- 
layed in getting to the serious part. 
Doubtless writers may test and develop 
their imagination by reading what the 
two doctors have to say on the use of 
newspaper “personals,” upon the liter- 
ary imagination, upon plot-making, and 
upon the novelist’s mind. But reading 
this collection of personals, from the 
London Times, as well as the odd head- 
lines which the authors have found in 
American newspapers, has kept me 
busy. Their students and amateur 
story-writers were set to work to de- 
velop a plot from this advertisement: 

Jasper.—Tick-tock. Tick-tock.— 

Sweetie. 

Some one paid money to insert that 
in the Times, and many and fatuous are 
the explanations of it, and the charac- 
terizations of Jasper and Sweetie sup- 
plied by the students. They all smell a 
love-affair, and see Sweetie as a beau- 
tiful blonde! How strange are the err- 
ors of the human mind, my dear Wat- 
son! As a matter of fact this is the 
Brixham robbery,.and I was myself 
employed in clearing up some trifling 
points in connection with it. Jasper is 
a small, red-headed, bullet-headed 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Cockney; while Sweetie is the name by 
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which his pals knew Joe Duggan—a 
particularly heavy-jowled, broad-shoul- 
dered, bow-legged thug and burglar. 
“Tick-tock. Tick-Tock” means that 
Sweetie has succeeded in getting three 
pounds ten for the watch and rings 
which they acquired two nights pre- 
viously, and that if Jasper will come to 
the “pub” they usually frequent (The 
Man Full of Mischief) he will get his 
share. (He will not, really, for Sweetie 
is holding a bit of it back on him.) 

Since the subject of crime in London 
is under discussion, permit me to say 
that the best novel I have read this 
month, and one of the best stories in 
its class I have ever read, is a book pub- 
lished eight years ago—“The Lodger” 
(Scribner), by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
The theme of the book is murder—I say 
this in order to warn those who wish to 
avoid such books—a famous and terri- 
ble series of murders, but the killing is 
all done “off-stage.” In suspense, in 
deft contrivance, in creepiness, Mrs. 
Lowndes, according to my humble opin- 
ion, can give cards and spades to all 
similar novels written by women, and 
to all but one or two by men. 


Don Marquis’s “Sonnets to a Red- 
Haired Lady” (Doubleday) includes 
“Famous Love Affairs.” In neither 
series is he at his best. At times the 
verses seem vulgar without being 
funny, and at the risk of an accusation 
of Anglomania it must be said that 
they do such things as the “Famous 
Love Affairs” better in England—in 
Maurice Baring’s “Lost Diaries,” etc., 
for example. But after so much “You 
gotta hand it to him, kid” and similar 
lines, Mr. Marquis can write stanzas 
like these—the first two from “Harle- 
quin and Columbine”: 


When the soul of the year through its body 
of earth 

Burst forth in a bloom as of fire, 

And the butterflies rose in a rainbow riot 
of mirth 

To flutter and burn and take wing and 
aspire, 

To her garden our Columbine came . 

She was light as her laughter, and bright 
as blown flame— ~° R 

Flower, woman and music, and all these 
the same. 


Harlequin 

Was a wind of the spring that came out 
of the dawn; 

He was air, he was whim, he was fancy 
and mirth, 

And his feet on the earth 

Were as fleet as the feet of a faun. 

He was fickle as glimmers of starlight that 
shine 

On the waves of the rivers of dream; he 
was tricky as wine; 

He was pagan as Pan; 

A dancer, a lover, a liar, a wit; 

A poet, a satyr, an imp with the face of 
a man; 

And his heart was unstable as wings are 
that lift 

Where the dragonflies drift, 

His heart was as wings that turn, dartle 
and flit, 2 

And his loves were as swift. 


For a present for a boy of fifteen or 
older “Guy Hamilton Scull” (Duffield), 
edited by Henry Jay Case. This is the 
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Alluringly Distinctive—these 
Sweaters, Hats and Scarfs! 


W HAT matter whether one plays the game—or not! 
These sports togs are enticing enough to be their 
own raison d’étre! 


The girl in the picture who is preventing the summer breezes 
from stealing her hat, wears a Tuxedo Sweater of Fibre Silk in 
a new, crinkled weave. Pockets and tasseled belt and smooth 
front panels are attractive features. In Black, White, Navy, Tan, 
Orchid, Pearl, and Copen at $10.50. The hat is a becoming 
shape with a Silk crown, a Straw brim, and an under-facing to 
match the crown. Black stitching ornaments it. Will be made 
in any color combination you desire at $15.00. 


The second young woman is sure of the fashionable distinc- 
tion of her Sweater, in a novelty weave of Fibre-Silk and Wool. 
It comes in all the wanted colors, Navy, Tan, Copen, Red, Black 
and White, and in combinations of Orchid and Gray, Orchid 
and Copen, and Black and White, at $18.50. Her Hat is one of 
those jaunty little, handy Collegiate Hats of Wool and Fibre 
Silk. All colors at $7.50. 


The Miss at the bottom of the page wears 
a slip-on sweater of plain weave, very at- 
tractively banded with contrasting color. 
White with Black border, Copen with Orange, 
Camel with Red, and Brown, Black with 
White, Orchid with Plum, Silver with Orange. 
These very good-looking sweaters have round 
or V neck, and cost $13.50. 


This same Miss wears a stunning hand- 
loom searf of zephyr-weight Australian wool, 
and a Hat to match. The open 
mesh weave. makes them just the 
right weight for summer. In _ ex- 
elusive designs and colors, Copen, 
Rose, Orchid, Gold and Henna, and in 
combinations of Red and_ Black, 
Black and White, and Tan and Brown. 
The Scarf at $5.00; the Hat at $15.00. 












Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Department No. 14 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets New York 








biography, told partly in his own let- 
ters, of an American college youth and 
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Mrs. Martin Johnson, wife of the well-known 
writer, traveler and explorer, demonstrating Corona 
to a group of head hunters in the Island of Male- 
kula, New Hebrides. 


It’s a Corona 
of course! 


HEN a writer and explorer set out for the 
South Seas—or some equally distant spot 
—he takes a Corona—of course. 


For he must not only have a typewriter—but it 
must be a machine that will not need a service 
station just around the corner. Typewriter ser- 
vice stations, you know, are rare in the jungle. 


Of all the writing machines in the world there is 
none so safe for a journey as Corona. 


Sixteen years of service have proved its sturdi- 
ness—and have enabled its makers to eliminate 


every defect. 


Corona weighs but 63 pounds—has only one half 
the usual number of parts—stands more punish- 
ment and gets out of order less than any other 
typewriter in the world. And it costs only $50 
with case. 

Write for our interesting book- 

let, 45-E “Increasing your Out- 

put and Income” and details of 

~ our easy payment plan. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Built ty 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO,, Inc. 
145-E MAIN STREET GROTON, N. Y. 
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athlete, who became a war correspond- 
ent, soldier, and police commissioner. 
He was never a follower of the Cubist 
school of patriotism, which has a small 
group of. devotees. in some universities. 


A pleasant book, of pocket-size, is 
“Poems from Punch” (Macmillan). It 
includes the best of the verse from that 
weekly between 1909 and 1920—light 
verse, memorial verse, and war poems. 
From the first of these classes, and by 
one of the best writers of light verse, 
Patrick R. Chalmers, here are quoted 
two stanzas from “Treasure Island”: 


A lover breeze to the roses pleaded, « 
Failed-and faltered, took heart and ad- 
vanced ; 
Up over the peaches, unimpeded, 
A great Red Admiral ducked and 
danced ; 
But the boy with the book saw not, nor 
h 


? 


Reading entranced—entranced ! 


He read, nor knew that the fat bees 
bumbled ; 

He woke no whit to the tea-bell’s touch, 

The browny pigeons that wheeled and 
tumbled, 


(For how should a pirate reck of such?). 


He read, and the flaming flower-beds 
crumbled 
At tap of the sea-cook’s crutch! —s; 


An excellent one-volume résumé of 
“The Cambridge History of American 


Literature” is given in “A Short His-. 


tory of American Literature” (Put- 
nam). Thus we have the chapters on 
Jonathan Edwards and _ Benjamin 
Franklin by Paul Elmer More and Stu- 
art P. Sherman respectively; Poe by 
Killis Campbell; Hawthorne by John 
Erskine; Longfellow by Professor 
Trent; Holmes by Brander Matthews; 
Melville and Mrs. Stowe by Carl Van 
Doren; a chapter on the short story 
writers by Fred Lewis Pattee; and the 
other poets, novelists, historians, and 
philosophers by competent hands. The 
“Preachers and Philosophers” included, 
by the way, are Beecher, Brooks, Royce, 
and William James. Harry Morgan 
Ayres’ chapter on “The English Lan- 
guage in America” is wisely included. 


A writer of paragraphs for a news- 
paper column would certainly find 
something waggish to say about such 
headings as “Good Sense of the Wedge- 
Tailed Eagle’ and the one which 
follows—“Memory of the Cereopsis 
Goose.” I find myself reading them, 
and the information which succeeds, 
with the utmost seriousness. And this 
shows, I think, that among the many 
subjects upon which my sense of hu- 
mor is defective, dormant, or completely 
absent, books about animals are promi- 
nent. I will read any book about them 
|—especially about birds, as I believe 
them to be superior to human beings— 
with the same devotion which Gabriel 
Betteridge had for “Robinson Crusoe.” 
With Dr. Hornaday’s “The Minds and 
Manners of Wild Animals” (Scribner) 
a fascinating volume, I can feel that I 
am in the safe hands of a scientific ob- 
server, a writer whose knowledge of 
and sympathy for wild animals has 
long made me an interested reader. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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” Love -Bob’ f 


So little todo so much. 
Just a box of flowers 
and three short words. 
Just a minute or two 
spared by a busy man 
from a busy day. But 
a golden deed, for it has 
made two loving hearts 
rich in happiness. 


There can be no real 
happiness for those 
who hold you dear that 
you are not partner to. 
There can be no sor- 
row so deep that you 
cannot soften it, if you 
show that you care. 
Say it with flowers so 
that those you love will 
know. 


Your Florist will be glad to aid in 
the selection of floral tokens 


appropriate for every oc- - 


casion, — weddings, 
birthdays, wed- 
ding anniver- eal 
Se. graphed to all 
parts of the United 
delivered in a few hours 
through the Florist Telegraph 


saries. . 
Flowers 
may be tele- 
States and Canada and 

Delivery Service. 
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CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Direction of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
Travel Department 
From New York Nov. 21st, 1922 
via the New palatial 


S. S. LACONIA G24 


Havana, Panama, San Francisco, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Java, Burma, India, Suez Canal, Palestine, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean and _ Europe. 








Rates, $1500 and up, include shore excur- 
sions at more than 25 ports of call. 


Call, write or e or phone any American Express Office or 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 


Wherever you travel carry American 
Express Traveler's Cheque 














If you are interested in 
Natural History 
Read 


The Haunts of 
Life 


The latest book by the famous English bi- 
ologist and scientist discusses the evolu- 
tion of the different types of animal life 
and how they live and rear their young. 


$2.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1 West 47th Street New York 


12( ‘a anadian 
PUuises 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


Tue MacniFicent New Twin-ScrEw 


Ss. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


will make 4 unusually attractive yachting 
cruises 
Sailing from New York 
JULY 8-22, AUG. 5-19 
Stepping One ! ay (cach way) at Halifax, Two Days at Quebec 
The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 
and up, or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 
and up. 


No Passports required for these cruises. 
For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS Boye LINE, 34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
Or any Tourist Agent 


NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


A MEMORABLE vacation spot in the 
Connecticut River Valley.  Golt, ten- 
nis, motoring, other sports. True _hospi- 
tality, comfortable accommodations. Open 
all the year. Guests always welcome at 
the Northfield Conferences and Summer 
Write for il- 


























Schools, June 27-Aug. 21. 
lustrated booklet. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager 
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“There Goes the Groom” and 
“Through the Shadows” are good 
comedies of what may be called the 
country-house variety: bits of ingen- 
ious nonsense which never, thank 
Heaven, deviate into sense. In the 
first, the American tale of the twa, 
young aviator George comes back from 
the war to New York and is put up at 
the sober bachelor establishment of 
four middle-aged men of substance. 
One of them, his uncle, is the supposed 
story-teller. Being confirmed celibates, 
these four at once determine that the 
only thing for rich and healthy young 
George is to marry. One of them has 
a lady in view, the lovely and talented 
daughter of an eccentric scientist who 
lives in a quiet place on Long Island. 
To that neighborhood the five repair, 
young George being quite willing to 
inspect the lady. But George’s ingenu- 
ousness is of the surface. After divers 
comic maneuvers and alarms, it is he 
who escapes heart-free and foot-loose, 
leaving two of the old bachelors, one 
of them his uncle, in the noose of matri- 
mony. The incident of the old scientist 
and his invention are everlabored and 
rather flat in the upshot. The merit 
of the book lies in its amusing minor 
situations and turns of phrase. 

“Through the Shadows,” with its mis- 
leading title, is a piece of deliciously 
clever foolery. If “The Ways of Laugh- 
ter” is a “comedy of interferences,” 
this is a comedy of impersonations. 
Sir Richard Atherton and his friend 
Captain England are typical Britons of 
the ruling class, somewhat at a loose 
end after the war. Sir Richard is sup- 
posed to be going in for politics. His 
method of contesting an election is to 
pull a distant wire whenever his pri- 
vate amusements permit, and we see 
him duly rewarded for his public spirit 
by the suffrage of his grateful fellow- 
countrymen. Meanwhile he is chiefly 
interested in a certain young lady and 
in the amusing complications which at- 
tend his wooing of her. She is the ad- 
mirable daughter of an _ impossible 
American -mother. Sir Richard has 
bidden them to a house party at which 
a married sister, Mrs. Howard, is to 
act as hostess. At the last moment the 
sister is detained, whereupon the bar- 
onet drafts a cousin who resembles her, 
to take her name and place. Captain 
England is also persuaded to imperson- 
ate a mythical Professor Lapski, a 
thought-reader and psychic, with whom 
Sir Richard has baited his invitation to 
the gullible Mrs. Branson, mother of 
his desired Diana. To these, by adroit- 
ly and plausibly contrived circum- 
stance, we have presently added a 
young Lord who pretends to be his 
parson brother, a wealthy brewer who 
pretends to have been a retired member 
of the Indian civil service, and an Arch- 
deacon, who is somewhat uncomfortably 
himself. The ensuing situations are 
really very funny, and depend not at 
all on the risky and shady sort of thing 
which French farce has so iargely im- 
posed, of late, on English comedy of 
this general order. 

“Arabella’s House Party,” in Mr. 
Nicholson’s “Best Laid Schemes,” is in 
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a similar vein of clean fun. “The 
Busyness of Susan,” “The Campbells 
Are Coming,” and “Wrong Number” 
are not far from it. Mr. Nicholson can 
do several other kinds of fiction, as 
“The Girl with the Red Feather” and 
“The Third Man” here show. But I for 
one always like him best, find him most 
original and inimitable, when he is most 
playful and romantic. And in the best 
of his tales it is always the girl, rather 
than the official hero, who holds the 
centre of the stage. She is The Girl 
of, we suppose, the author’s boyish 
dreams. Like Mr. Tarkington, he has 
only one heroine, and she is by no 
means of this feminized and flapperized 
century. With a different accent, un- 
der a different shading, she is the same 
charmer always. Arabella of the house 
party is a rascal, and an adventurous 
one, but as innocent as she of the 
“House of the Thousand Candles.” We 
are sure that she has never heard of 
Freud. We note that to her a cigarette 
is an object between the lips of a young 
man to the tip of which a nice girl 
may blamelessly if somewhat daringly 
hold a match. Can it be that such nice 
girls, pretty and coquettish, and bold, 
at most, after the fashion of the “Dolly 
Dialogues,” still -exist somewhere for 
the consolation of old-fashioned males 
of all ages; and that romancers like 
Messrs. Nicholson and Tarkington are 





clever enough to see that they still live ; 


and deserve to live? 

How about “Gentle Julia,” for ex- 
ample? What is she but a maiden of 
the nineties, when maidenliness was 
still recognized as an_ institution? 
What is hers but the world of Alice 
Adams, and the Flirt, and all the rest 
of the Tarkingtonian damsels?—a 
world of the front parlor and the front 
porch, of coquetries that assume the 
chivalry of the victim, of fussy, help- 
less fathers and tolerant mothers, of 
whining or booming male insects of all 
ages adrift about the flame of young 
beauty. It is a world upon which 
neither vamp nor flapper has yet 
dawned. Alice Adams seems to have 
been vigorously resented by survivors 
of her own generation because she 
lacks the all-conquering charm which 
it is vaguely felt alone vindicated her 
type. Julia embodies that charm, and 
therefore, though she is just as shallow 
and selfish as Alice, people seem to be 
liking her very well. She “gets away 
with it”; while poor Alice, for lack of 
tact and reticence and the guarded in- 
stinct for effect, becomes a figure un- 
comfortably exposed and piteous. It 
is rather interesting, the vehement dis- 
taste which Alice’s story, a fruit of 
Tarkington’s deeper humor, has roused 
in many middle-aged admirers of Tark- 
ington the entertainer. He has traves- 
tied or, worse, betrayed, the maiden of 
their own youthful dreams. Shame on 
him, and on the “professional Dismal 
Jimmies and Gloomy Gussies” who have 
dared commend his disconcerting por- 
trait of an American. 

Well, speaking humbly as a Jimmie 
or a Gussie, I may confess that I still 
think “Alice Adams” a book of more 
Importance than a dozen “Gentle Ju- 
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Pactric NORTHWEST 


Round trip from Chicago 
$3 00 Seattle-Tacoma ~ esis. capicals of « 


vacation universe. Would you conquer mountains, it is but a few 
hours to snow-clad Rainier or to the Olympics —the range in the 
sea. Camp in the Cascades under mighty firs; cruise on island- 
dotted Puget Sound, glimpsing the Pacific through the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. 


$1040 Pacific Coast Tour — isciusins 


the Puget Sound country; Portland and the Columbia River 
Highway; thence via rail or boat to California. Choice of 
routes returning. 
Corres sonding reductions from your home town. Tickets now on sale. 
And in traveling to the Puget Sound Country you can ride over the World’s 
Longest Electrified Railroad. The use of “white coal” eliminates soot and 
cinders, enabling you to thoroughly enjoy, from open observation cars, the 
most stupendous mountain scenery. 
The famous “Olympian” and the “Columbian” between Chicago and the 
Northwest are electrically operated for 649 miles. 





















Consult us about your trip West. 
Write for fares, travel information 
and free descriptive booklets. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
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they arrive. 
Here's an idea! 


than anyone in town. 


A Daughter of Napoleon 
Abbe Pierre 


One Man in His Time 
Ellen Glasgow 


The Forsyte Saga 
John Galsworthy 


Havelock Ellis 


Songs Out of Doors 
Henry Van Dyke 
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Leaving the City 
Avail Yourself of the Service of | 
Our Book Department | 


Surely you will. want a few books to read while 
you rest in the mountains or at the shore. 


It's annoying to have to carry books with the 
And to send in for them 
after you have left the city means boredom until 


Pay us a visit before you leave 
for your summer holiday, and tell us what books 
you want to read. Then, when you reach your 
destination the books will be waiting for you. 


You know, of course, that we sell books lower 


In addition, we will send your package of books 
postpaid. Here are a few suggested titles: 


The Best Short Stories of 1921 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 


Memoirs of Princess De Chimay 


Jay William Hudson 


Little Essays of Love and Virtue 


Book Department, 
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OLD AGE DEFERRED 


Much is being written about the deferring of 
age by names of gland transplantation and so- 
called monkey-gland therapy. Many medicine 
makers have taken advantage of this publicity and 
have offered in many instances dangerous con- 
coctions. Why not learn how to conserve the 
glands you have, how to enhance their function, 
increase life, prolong youth? An interesting edu- 
cative book k is awaiting you which tells in a clean 
way much you should know about the gland of 
especial importance to men of middle life. It 
will be sent free. Ask for it, read it, then con- 


sult your physician about the hygiene it proposes, 
It may be a blessing in disguise. 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
2507 T Main Street 


Steubenville, Ohio 
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lias.” For in “Alice Adams” Mr. Tark- 
ington did something neither he nor 
anybody else had. done before. He took 
a sounding, and honestly reported it. 
In “Gentle Julia” he simply gives us 
more of what we want. The book is 
amusing, and we shouldn’t care to miss 
it, but it is the old stuff of “Seven- 
teen” and “Penrod” and “Clarence,” 
with Julia, the late-Victorian flirt, in 
the title part. The leading lady, or the 
star part, of course, is her cousin Flor- 
ence, the thirteen-year-old. She is an 
even closer relation to the girl in Clar- 
ence—I forget her name—though in a 
slightly earlier phase. She is not, we 
note again, at all the flapper of this 
hour, so genially hit off in the popular 
“Babs.” She is the innocent tomboy 
of the nineties. She speaks the half- 
articulate dialect of all Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s juveniles. She despises and wars 
upon her male contemporaries, Herbert 
and Henry, and is as absurd as they 
are in speech and in mental processes. 
I sometimes think Mr. Tarkington’s 
chronology of youth is a bit easy, so 
that he inclines to prolong into the 
’teens certain picturesque and quaint 
usages of a tenderer age. ... Noble 
Dill is the harmless necessary moon- 
ealf of the story, hopelessly adoring 
gentle Julia and hopelessly adored of 
ungentle Florence. On the whole, this 
is an excellent characteristic turn by a 
deservedly popular entertainer. 

For a fresh savor, the lover of humor 
may turn to “The Illusion,” an English 
version of ‘“‘Dansons La Trompeuse” by 
Raymond Escholier. That it won a 
Lady Northcliffe prize as the most im- 
portant French novel of its year is mat- 
ter of mild interest: the French woods 
seem to be full of such prizes. What 
wins us is the subtle simplicity of its 
matter and manner (the quality that 
won us in “Maria Chapdelaine”), and 
its penetrating and tender humor. Its 
Madame Lestelle is, you may say, a 
sort of antiquated French Alice Adams. 
She is a silly feminine thing, a creature 
of piteous belated pretenses and van- 
ities, the butt of fate and the victim 
of her own limitations. The tragedy 
of the butterfly, fluttering towards joy 
only to fall unregarded in the dust of 
the wayside. Almost unregarded, for 
we, with her creator and the good curé 
who has been her sole friend, find her 
worthy somehow of sorrow and remem- 
brance: “with the factitious freshness 
of her face, with her high, clear, vi- 
brant voice, with all her childish soul, 
famished for life and youth and happi- 
ness....” Here, surely, humor is 
more than a quip of ingenuity. 

H. W. BoyNTON 


‘ Admirers of “The Rosary” and the 


‘other novels by its author will be glad 


to read “The Life of Florence L. Bar- 
clay; a Study in Personality” (Put- 
nam), by one of her daughters. 


Henry W. Nevinson’s “Essays in 
Treedom and Rebellion” (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $2.00) cover a score of sub- 
jects philosophical, political, biograph- 
ical and are all written with vigor and 
freshness. 
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The Crown Prince’s 
‘Little Story 
MEMOIRS OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF GER- 


MANY. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5. 


E Crown Prince may or may not 

be an honest man. He may or may 
not have the calculated duplicity of 
Machiavelli. He may or may not have 
planned with the military party to 
force the Kaiser to abdicate in his 
favor. As the young Colonel of the 
Death’s Head Hussars, he may or may 
not have been spoiling for a fight just 
for fun. As the commander of an army 
and an Army Group he may or may 
not have been what Bismarck called a 
blood spendthrift. Whether or not we 
still believe the vile things that were 
so abundantly said about him during 
the war is more a matter of prejudices 
than of evidence. : 

If our old friend, the Man from Mars, 
happens to pick up the Crown Prince’s 
book he will conclude that the younger 
Wilhelm has a gay and ardent tempera- 
ment, some humor, and many pleasant 


ly liberal in politics; that he is a keen 
soldier and something of a student, with 
an unusual gift of expression. There 
is not a dry or pompous or pedantic 
paragraph in the book. There is tact 
and taste and sentiment. 

About one-third of the book is given 
to the earlier years of the Crown 
Prince; the rest of it is occupied with 
the war period. One soon meets the 
Kaiser and the Kaiserin. The Crown 
Prince and his father were never sym- 
pathetic. In fact, the Kaiser could be 
sympathetic with no one. He was al- 
ways on dress parade. Most of his in- 
tercourse with his boys was through a 
third person. 

The Crown Prince professes great 
respect and admiration for his father 
but no affection. He tells of “one of 
the most perturbing incidents in the 
life of the Kaiser, namely, the conflict 
of November, 1908.” This was the 
famous, not to say notorious, Daily 
Telegraph interview. This caused an 
uproar in the Reichstag and in the 
press, and “his self-confidence and his 
trust were shattered.” From this the 
Kaiser seems never to have recovered. 
At any rate, the rest of his life was 
marked by amazing vacillation. The 
climax came in the tragic hours at Spa, 
November 9, 1918, when the Kaiser 
wavered back and forth. Should he 
abdicate or not? Should he flee to 
Holland or should he stay with the 
army? Other men decided for him. 
“His Majesty did not resolve of his own 
accord to go to Holland.” Of course 
if the Kaiser was irresolute after 1908 
he had been irresolute before. A strong 
man cannot be killed by an epigram. 

For his mother the Crown Prince has 
deep and abiding love. In his book are 
many charming passages telling of her 
sweetness, her simplicity, her dignity, 
and devotion. “To my mother, to that 
ever-sympathetic and comprehending 
woman, so clear-sighted and wide-vis- 








ioned in her simple modesty, I could al- 
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A:B-A zie. Cheques 
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FACTS About A-B-A Cheques 


—universally used by travelers in every land. 

—your counter-signature in presence of acceptor 
identifies you. 

—safe to have on the person because they can not 
be used until they have been countersigned by 
the original holder. 

—safer than money, and frequently more conve- 
nient than Letters of Credit because the bearer 
is less dependent on banking hours. 

—-issued by banks everywhere in denominations ot 
$10, $20, $50, and $100. 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use. 











Ask for them at your bank or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City ! 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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| YOU CAN ALWAYS: 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO 
W LDOUGLAS SHOES 


PT STAMPING THE STAMPING, THE RETAIL PRICE PRICE 


P le 7 
a 


AT THE F 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 











BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


$700 & $800 SHOES 
MANY sTves AT $5500 & $600 


, SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY |] W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
| TO YOU ATONE PROFIT 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the cone 
sumer the equivae 
lent of the price 





paid for the goods. 








Catalog Free. 


ident 
W.L. come Shoe Co., 


169 Spark St., Brockton, Mase. 











ace Institute 


Do you seek advancement in Busi- 
ness or in ——- practice— 
the C. P. 
Treasurer, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 





A. degree, a position as 
Controller, Auditor, 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 
shrink; how you 
may execute 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions. Day and Evening classes 
are constantly available. Students take supplemen- 
tary fleld work in offices and plants of large New 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin J. 


30 Church Street New York City 























KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, OPPORTUNITIES 


Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make va- 
cattons pay. We teach you how and where to ae Write 
ieee te INSTITUTE, LaraYETTE BLDG., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, Pa, 








BOOKS, OR MAIL ORDER 


500 Things to Sell by Mail e™azks>te 
tion. Workable plans and methods. Loose-leaf, cloth 
binder. Prepaid $1.00. WaLHaMoRE COMPANY, Da- 
FAYETTE BLpG., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 








AUTHORS se WRITERS , STORIES AND 
POEMS WANT. 


Stories, Poems, i, Plays Wanted 
We teach you how to write; where and when to sell. Pub- 
lication of your work guaranteed by new method. Wat- 

HAMORE INSTITUTE, Dept. J, LAFAYETTE BUILDING, 
VHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





your own will; 
how you may 

create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 

Write for Booklet 71, 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Bible House, Astor Place, New York 








W ANTED: A woman for work in the Girls’ 

° Friendly Society, Diocese of 
Massachusetts. A woman trained for work with 
girls and young women—some practical experience 
desirable, Must be a communicant of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and 25 to 35 years of age. 
Write to Mrs, K. R. Forbes, Sec. of Com., 9 
Akron St., Roxbury, Mass., stating training and 
references. 





MAIL ORDER OR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ST. ART & Profitable Mail Order Business at Home. 
We teach you by successful method. Par- 
ticulars free, WaALHAMORE COMPANY, MAIL ORDER 


Devt., LavayeTTeE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











SPEAKERS, WRITERS, Fro rst ie breverag 





each wren Revlon apers, Speeches, debates, _ Expert Scholarly 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ways come when my heart needed the 
kindly and soothing hand of a mother.” 

The Prince’s home in exile is the Isle 
of Wieringen, off the Dutch coast. It 


He lives in an old parsonage lit by 
lamps. He walks and swims and works 
in his garden and reads. There he has 
read more than in all his life before. 
He was thirty-six when he went there. 
The tranquillity and seclusicn of the 
“island have doubtless tended to enrich 
my powers of discernment.” 

It goes without saying that a Hohen- 
zollern prince should be educated for 
the army, and the Crown Prince at 
seven was put under the care of Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn (Chief of Staff in 
the Great War) as his military gov- 
ernor. In their rides amongst hedges, 
ditches, and gravel-pits von Falken- 
hayn used to say: “Fling your heart 
across first; the rest will follow.” In 
due time the Prince became a lieuten- 
ant, a captain, a squadron commander, 
a colonel, and a general. He loved his 
work and passed much time in friendly 
talk with privates and non-coms and he 
thinks his men loved him. It would 
not be surprising to learn that he 
thought himself heir to the military 
powers of Frederick the Great. There 
are profile portraits of Frederick which 
the Crown Prince much resembles. He 
spent two years in the University of 
Bonn and, as a lad, apprenticed himself 
to a wood-turner, it being customary 
for every Hohenzollern prince to learn 
a trade. “Master and apprentice took 
the matter quite seriously and I felt 
thoroughly happy in the atmosphere of 
the workshop and in the simple house- 
hold.” There are some good points in 
the Hohenzollern traditions. 

But it is time to come to the World 
War. Who started it? The Crown 
Prince has the Prussian (shall we say 
German?) gift for “passing the buck.” 
Austria started it. “I had for a long 
time been watching with discomfort the 
growing dependence of our Near East 
policy upon the ideas of the Vienna 
Baliplatz. ._. The fears that the 
Reich would some day become fatally 
cependent upon the superior diplomacy 
of Austria-Hungary, as expressed with 
such anxious prescience by Prince Bis- 
marck, seemed to me to have long ago 
found their fulfillment. The re- 
sults of the excessive Viennese demand 
upon Serbia involved us in the war 
against our will.” Of course the 
ancient encirclement notion is brought 
out. The jealousies, fears, and ambi- 
tions of England, France, and Russia, 
and even of Italy, the perfidious mem- 
ber of the Triple Alliance, are consid- 
ered; but Austria turned the trick. 
Germany had to fight for her life, a 
defensive war. It is too late in the cen- 
tury to take this childishness seriously. 
The Prince writes as Senators, speak- 
ing in “the most august body in the 
world,” sometimes talk, for the folks 
back home. Quite a number of heirs- 
apparent have nursed hopes of a 
restoration, and Wilhelm Hohenzollern, 
Jr., is only forty and in good health. 
The Prince was commander-in-chief 





of the Fifth Army in the advance in 





is blanketed in fog or swept by gales.. 
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August, 1914, and at the Battie of the 
Marne and afterwards until he took 
command of an Army Group. This 
command he held till the end. He does 
not admit defeat at the Marne, but - 
ascribes the retreat to the “incompe- 
tence and physical collapse of General 
von Moltke, the unfortunate leadership | 
of the Second Army by General von 
Biilow, and the absolutely disastrous 
activity of an officer of the Headquar- 
ters Staff” who ordered the “retreat of 
he two victorious armies on the wings.” 
General von Moltke died at Berlin of a 
bioken heart. “With the retreat from 
the Marne, Schlieffen’s great plan was 
frustrated,” and from that day to the 
armistice the Prince continued to urge 
the Kaiser and Berlin to seek for a 
‘peace of understanding.” 

Verdun is dismissed with less than 
seven pages. The net result is that the 
order to attack Verdun “originated in 
a decision of the General Higher Com- 
mand.” There is not a word to tell 
whether the Prince did or did not sug- 
gest or urge such a decision. One is 
left with a strong suspicion that it is 
another case of passing the buck. If 
that terrific episode had ended in vic- 
tory for the Fifth Army, perhaps the 
story might have been different. 

The Prince tells little of military 
operations, but he promises to write 
another book. He tells many very in- 
teresting things about the confused and 
vacillating Government at Berlin and 
thoroughly agrees with Ludendorff in 
his opinion of von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
“An impassable chasm lay between his 
mentality and my own.” He was “a 
bureaucrat of sluggish character. His 
hesitating heart had no wings; his will 
was joyless, his resolve was lame.” 
The truth was carefully concealed from 
the Kaiser and the people. The admin- 
istration was the fine flower of bureau- 
cracy. On the other hand, in a visit to 
England “of all the impressions I re- 
ceived the greatest and most lasting 
was that made upon me by the organ- 
izing and administrative talent of the 
English.” The comparatively young 
officials were “energetic and were in- 
vested with great independence and 
responsibility. Extensive and healthy 
decentralization prevailed generally.” 
Surely we need not point the moral. 
As the orators say, “I leave that 
thought with you.” H. G. Prout 


The Carriso Mountain 
Gorge 


6¢TTYRAVELERS are urged, and prop- 

erly so, to see America first, 
but no person can claim to have 
fulfilled the admonition,” says Editor 
Howe of the Atchison (Kansas) Globe 
in a recent issue, “unless he has made 
a trip over the San Diego Short Line 
from Yuma, Arizona, to the coast city, 
the thrill road of this continent. While 
the road known as the San Diego and 
Arizona is 220 miles long, only eleven 
miles is thrill territory. During that 
eleven miles it passes through Carriso 
mountain gorge, dodging through sev- 
enteen tunnels which alone’ were 
driven at a cost of nearly two millions 
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How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 


See what one 


The open smile comes naturally 
when there are pretty teeth to show. 
But dingy teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is 
what hides the tooth luster. Let us 
show you, by a ten-day test, how mil- 
lions now fight that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Millions of teeth are 
clouded in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film, and very few 
people escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seek- 
ing a daily film combatant. In late 


week will do 


years two effective methods have been 
found, Authorities have proved them 
by many careful tests. Now leading 
dentists nearly all the world over are 
urging their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepso- 
dent. These two great film combat- 
ants are embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered 
essential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not re- 
main and form acids. 


-*I¢ multiplies the alkalinity of the 


Saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
Acids which cause decay. 

Thus every application gives these 
aaa forces multiplied ef- 
ect. 





These things mean whiter, cleaner 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will convince you by 
what you see and feel. Make it for 
= own sake, then decide what is 

est. 








Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 40, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, II]. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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Majestic Mount Robson, Alt. 








Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park embrace the scenic 
mountain wonders of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the lowest altitude, the 
easiest gradients and in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Your Ideal Vacation 


is realized in the “Highlands of Ontario”—Algonquin Park 
(Alt. 2,000 ft.)—Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes—30,000 
Islands Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes— 
Timagami—Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki. Fishing, Boating, 
Bathing, Golf, Camping and finest Hotels. Hay fever un- 
known. 











Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 
Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game 
ert in" NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ON- 
TARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses. Ask for Book- 
let Z, mentioning districts that interest you. 
Boston, 294 Washington St. Kansas City, 334 Railway Portland, Me., Grand Trunk 










the Exchange Building Station 
ay =o tSuiliee weillined Los Angeles, 325 Van Nuys San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Chicago, 108 West Adams St Building. Seattle, 902 Second Avenue 
ne ai Minneapolis, 518 Second St. Louis, 305 Merchants La- 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg, Ave., South clede Building 







ut! 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Bldg. New York, 1270 Broadway St. Paul, 4th and 






Duluth, 430 W. Superior St. Pittsburgh, 505 Park Bldg, Jackson Sts. 
H. H. MELANSON G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian National Railways Grand Trunk Railway 
Toronto, Can. Montreal, Can. 
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HOTEL WOLCOTT 


‘Fifth Avenue and Thirty First Street 
NEW YORK 


Centrally Located 
Comfortable Appointments 
Delicious Food 
Room -~running water *2 
Room - with’ bath *3 
Suites from *7 to#10 
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of dollars, and clinging, when out in the 
open, to a roadbed chiseled from the 
sides of mountains, with gaping 
canyons almost straight below you to 
a distance in places as great as 900 
feet. Above the track are sheer and 
almost perpendicular walis of granite. 
As the train slips slowly around sharp 
mountain curves on its shelf, which 
fromga distance looks like a burro 
trail, one gets as many thrills as are 
experienced in aviation, but with con- 
fidence inspired by the knowledge that 
he is secure and upon a firm footing 
through modern railroad construction. 
The San Diego and Arizona was the 
only railroad completed during the late 
war. It was opened in 1919. Its total 
cost was over eightegn millions of dol- 
lars and it is owned jointly by J. D. 
and A. B. Spreckels and the Southern 
Pacific. It was built to give San Diego 
a direct line to the East, and before its 
completion everything moving west- 

















ward into San Diego or going east 
from there had to pass through Los 
Angeles. Because of its enormous cost 
the road doesn’t pay, it is said, but it 
is a great scenic route. The San Diego 
and Arizona hugs the international 
boundary closely, crossing and _ re- 
crossing it a number of times. In fact 
for forty-four miles it is in Old 
Mexico, but in the peaceful section of 
Lower California. No passports are 
required by passengers, and there is no 
inspection of through baggage. The 
train staps at several Mexican villages 
where lager beer signs may be seen 
from the car windows, but the thirsty 
must restrain their thirst. The train 
doesn’t stop long enough to wet 
whistles, and anyway vestibules are 
not opened. There is no chance for 
passengers to leave the train. Persons 
who have traveled extensively say 
there is nothing surpassing the scenery 
in Carriso gorge, not even in Egypt. 
Over this remarkable piece of railroad 
the Rock Island operates its Golden 
State Limited passenger train, through 
arrangement with the Southern Pacific, 
and the El Paso and Southwestern, and 
is gaining much popularity with trans- 
continental travel,-being the shortest 
line from Chicago and Kansas City to 
tidewater at San Diego. 
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Random Book Notes 


A little book on the use of skis, is 
Arnold Lunn’s “Alpine Ski-ing at all 
Heights and Seasons” (Dutton, $2.00). 


A study of Russian problems, espe- 
cially in connection with the Washing- 
ton Conference, is Leo Pasvolsky’s 
“Russia in the Far East” (Macmillan, 


$1.75). 


The average reader, after perusing 
Elisha M. Friedman’s “International 
Finance and Its Reorganization” (Dut- 
ton, $7.00), with its seven hundred 
pages, index and bibliography, should 
feel himself fairly well informed upon 
this weighty topic. 


K. K. Kawakami, the Japanese- 
American author of three other books 
about his native country, writes in “The 
Real Japanese Question” (Macmillan) 
an answer to the agitators who are 
trying to provoke bad feeling between 
Japan and America. 


In “The House of Commons and the 
Monarchy” (Harcourt), Hilaire Belloc 
takes as his thesis that the House is 
essentially part of an _ aristocratic 
state, and that as England is such a 
state no longer, the House of Commons 
is ceasing to function. 


Frank A. Vanderlip’s “What Next 
in Europe?” (Harcourt) is an economic 
study based on travel through fifteen 
European countries in August, Sep- 
tember, October, and November, 1921, 
and interviews with cabinet ministers, 
financiers, and labor leaders. 


The “Chapters from Childhood” 
(Harcourt) of Juliet M. Soskice are 
the reminiscences of one who was the 
grand-daughter of Ford Madox-Brown. 
She was Juliet Hueffer, and she writes 
of the famous artist, her grandfather, 
as well as of her youthful experiences 
in Germany. 


In “The Conduct of American For- 


eign Relations” (Century, $3,00) John] | 


Mabry Mathews studies .his theme by 
subjects — diplomatic procedure, en- 
forcement of treaties, neutrality, the 
beginning of war, etc. Thus it is a 
treatise upon our theories and prac- 
tices, rather than a history of them. 


Three famous Spanish plays are in- 
cluded in “Masterpieces of Modern 
Spanish Drama” (Stewart Kidd, $2.50) 
edited by Barrett H. Clark. The plays 
are “The Great Galeoto,” “The Duchess 
of San Quentin,” and “Daniela.” The 
book includes biographical and _ biblio- 
graphical notes of the dramatists 
—KEchegaray, Pérez-Galdés, and Gui- 
mera. om 

There have been many books about 
the experiences of the unskilled la- 
borer, written especially by the college 
man, or student of sociology, who tries 
his hand at labor. Cornelia Stratton 
Parker’s “Working with the Working 
Woman” (Harper, $2.00) is one of the 
most readable of them all, and deserves 
Success. She had five or six experi- 
ences, in as many jobs, and writes of 
them with humor, sympathy, and a 
clear head. 
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By Magnificent New Cunard SS. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered. Twin-Screw Turbine Oil Burner, 21,500 Tons 
Sailing Feb. 6, 1923, returning April 9, visiting 


EGYPT 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Sicily, Holy — 
Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Riviera, Monte Carlo : 
The ‘‘Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 eleyators, 
commodious state-rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Free optional return passage at later date by any Cunard steamer from France or England. 
Rates, $600 and up, including shore excursions and all expenses. arly reservation$ advisable, 
Full information on request. 





FRANK TOURIST CO. 


489 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK <s7avisuco7s 219 So.15™ST., PHILADELPHIA 











in New Mexico and Arizona Rockies 
by saddle and pack,team or auto 
"roughing it de luxe. 





Explore unbeaten trails across 
snowy mountains and alongrush- 
ing trout streams. Traverse vir- 
gin forests and colorful canyons. 
Unusual Southwest outings. 

the Indians of the Painted Desert 
and their weird ceremonies, in- 
cluding the Snake Dance. Will 
gladly help plan your trip. 


Ask for 
| “Off the Beaten Path” 


folder, containing maps, pictures, 
itineraries and approximate cost. 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traff. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1155 Railway Exchange CHICAGO 














BRETTON WOODS 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


FAMOUS FOR GOLF 
@ Courses—27 Holes 


All Motor Roads Lead to Bretton Woods 


‘ THE MOUNT PLEASANT 


Open June 28. 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 
Open July 6. 
C. J. ROOT, Manager. 
For information, rates, etc., apply 
New York Office, 243 Fifth Ave. 
































Templeton Inn 
Templeton, Mass. 


Called the most homelike and complete summer 
hotel in America. 


Altitude 1,200 feet, 
Located in a quiet village. Accommodates one 
hundred guests. 


Excellent cuisine, elevator service, private bath- 
rooms, steam heat, electric lighting. 


Season June 15 to Sept. 15. 








Booklet. 











New Growths 


and Cancer 
By Simeon Burt Wolbach 
of Harvard Medical School 
A new volume in the popular 
series of Harvard Health 


Talks, summarizing from a 
non-technical but _ scientific 


standpoint our present knowl- 


edge about tumors and can- 
cers. The author considers 
the cause of cancer, the prog- 
ress of research, the accepted 
theories of the origin of 
tumors in man, treatment of 
cancer, prophylaxis, and other 
important topics. 


$1.00 at all bookshops 
Harvard University Press 


7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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How to Apply 
Hygiene 


Are you up to average 
weight for your height 
and years? 


T is very necessary to keep yourself 

up to normal weight, if you want 

to have strength enough to do your 

share of workin school. The leaders in 

school or in any activity are strong, 
vital people. 


If you are working hard in school and 
are underweight, don’t blame it on your 
studies. Mental work won’t run you down 
if you keep yourself physically fit. 


You can’t be perfectly well and strong 
if poisons fr decayed food particles 
seep through yoursystem. Itdoesn’t make 
you downright sick, but it does slow you 
up. And it’saill so unnecessary. You have 
failed to form a very simple little habit, 
the night and morning tooth-brushing 
habit. 


Brush-the germs away! It’s not alone 
cavities in your teeth which you want to 
avoid, you want to avoid having your 
food mixed with unclean particles. 


You want your ‘‘grinders’’ in perfect 
condition to chew up your food so it 
properly feeds the tissues of your body 
and keeps you up to normal weight. Many 
people starve their bodies without really 
knowing it. They eat plenty of food but 
it isn’t properly chewed or else the food 
is contaminated right in their mouths. 


It is not an irksome task to keep the 
mouth sweet and clean. Visit the dentist 
twice a year to forestall trouble and 
brush the teeth twice a day properly, 
with a pleasant tasting dentifrice —one 
which washes the teeth without scratch- 
ing the fragile enamel surface. Colgate’s 
is recommended by more dentists than 
any other dentifrice. 


Another thing—just brushing the teeth 
in a sketchy way once in a while will not 
properly cleanse the mouth. The proper 
method of brushing the teeth is clearly 
shown in Colgate’s ‘‘Instructions for the 
Home Care of the Teeth.’’ Send for it 
today. (See coupon below. ) 


cece memnemnmnae een ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 


Good Teeth-Good Health Dept., 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 285, 
199 Fulton St., New York City. 


I am a student in (name of school) 


Pee eeeeseeeeeesesseseeeeseseeeee eeeccecececscces 


t 

{ 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

[ 

Please send me a trial tube of Ribbon 
{ Dental Cream and “Instructions for 
y Home Care of Teeth.” 

t 

{ 

{ 

{ 


(Your name).............. peseebaesestonsen 


(Your address).............scecccscecsscsees 
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i , No. 3818 


How to Study This Nuz.ber 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLAN: 


English Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


‘Head of the English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. New Books and Old. 


1. Explain how Dr. Slosson has made use of 
newspaper advertisements as a means of 
inventing plots for stories. 

2. Clip from newspapers any advertisements 
that you can use as the foundations of 
plots for stories. Read your advertisements 
to the class. Ask your classmates to sug- 
gest plots. Then read aloud the plots you 
have made, If you wish, you may chal- 
lenge your classmates to a contest in form- 
ing ingenious original plots. 

3. Read aloud the poem called ‘‘Harlequin and 
Columbine.” Tell what it is that makes the 
poem beautiful. 

4. In the poem just mentioned check the 
lines in which there are figures of speech. 
Explain the figures. What is the name of 
every figure? 

5. Explain in full the following words in the 
poem: aspire, Columbine, Harlequin, faun, 
glimmers, pagan, Pan, wit, satyr, dartle. 

6. How does the poem affect the reader? 

7. Read aloud the stanzas quoted from the 
poem called “Treasure Island.” Tell what 
the poem means. In particular, explain the 
last two lines. 

8. Tell something concerning every one of 
the prominent American writers mentioned 
in the review of A Short History of Ameri- 
can Literature.” 

9. Read what is said about a new book called 
“The Minds and Manners of Wild Ani- 
mals.” Imagine that you have been asked 
to write for some such book a short chap- 
ter based on your own observations. Write 
the chapter. 

il. Bennett and Wells. 

1. In what respects are the books written by 
Dickens and by Thackeray alike, and in 
what respects are they different? 

2. Name poems that illustrate Browning’s 
“strength,” and Tennyson’s “sweetness.” 

3. What is a “novelist of manners”? Name 
such a novelist. Give a short talk about 
any ‘“‘novel of manners.” 

4. In what ways is “Gulliver’s Travels” like 
“a journal of real exploration’? In what 
ways is it different from such a journal? 

5. Prepare a report concerning the literary 
work of Arnold Bennett. 

6. What different types of books has Mr. H. G. 
Wells written? 

Ill. ‘‘News.’’ 

1. What ddvantages are to be gained through 
an impartial printing of the news ? 

2. How may headlines become “a dangerous, 
means of emphasis’? 

3. What is the principal point that the writer 
of the article wishes to emphasize? 

4. Making use of the principles suggested in 
the article prepare a criticism of your own 
school paper. 

IV. Foreign Propagandists. 

1. What is the writer’s real opinion of foreign 
propagandists ? 

2. Explain in full the last paragraph on the 
first page of the article. 

3. By what means does the writer indicate his 
beliefs concerning India and the work of 
Indian propagandists ? 

V. The Heroine of France. 


1. Write very simply and clearly the full story . 


of Jeanne D’Arc. 

2. Give an oral account of the recent ceremony 
in honor of Jeanne D’Arc. 

3. Explain the sentence: “She was not 
merely a good Frenchwoman, a_ great 
patriot; she was France.” 


Vi. The Mission Road. 


1. Write an original description based on any 


one of the pictures that illustrate the article. 

2. “Strange legends were told.” Invent a 

story that will appear to be one of the 
“strange legends.” 

3. What spirit does the article emphasize? 

Vil. Toward the Setting Sun. 

1. Use the stanza that heads the article as a 
sort of topic stanza for a composition in 
which you tell of wanderings of your own. 
Imitate the method of the article. If pos- 
sible, illustrate your own composition. 

Vill. Why the Supreme Court Rejected the 
Child Labor Law. 

1. What proposition does Mr. Franklin at- 
tempt to prove? 

2. Prepare a brief that will show the course of 
reasoning that he follows. 


History, Civics, ad 
Economic: 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEAT! AN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman Hi,,h School 


(Hereafter references «.. Editorie! Paragraphs 
will be indicated by Ed. ?'«r.) 
1. O Captain! My Captain! 

1. Describe the situatio:: in th: “Jnited States 


when Whitman wrot: this » im. 
2. Why was the death of Lin:..o a great loss 
to the South 


ll. Why the Supreme Court Rejected the 
Child Labor Law. 

1. Explain carefully the exact grounds on 
which the law was declared unconstitutional. 

2. Describe the federal nature of our govern- 
ment and explain its advan‘ages. How has 
the federal idea spread in the world since 
the adoption of the 'Inited States Constitu- 


tion 

8. In what way has th ‘we of the national 
government grown = the expense of the 
States ? 

4. Give a full account o: the «‘tempt to regu- 
late child labor by watione action. Why 
were its advocates not sat. d with State 
action? 

5. What is the status of chi’ labor in your 

State? Is any further proh: tion desirable? 

6. In view of the Supreme Court decision what 
are the next steps in the m- vement to de- 
crease child labor? 

Hil. Ed. Par.—Daughe y a: His Critics. 

1. Why are even “the great jority of Re- 
publicans . . . disgrintled ~ th Congress’? 

2. What is the editor’s exp: ation of the 
trouble with Congress? Ca you give any 
other factors which help e> plain it? 

8. What is the editor’s idea of the remedy? 

4. Describe the situation in which Attorney 
General Daugherty is placed and explain 
the issues involved. 

IV. Railroad Wage Reductic s. 

1. Why does the Railroad IL: sr Board have 
the right to reduce wage. instead of its 
being in the hands of the railroad execu- 
tives ? 

2. What changes in the Transportation Act 
are intimated as advisable? 

V. The Coal Strike—Ed. Par., Domestic 
Affairs. 

1. Describe the method by wh -h “fair prices” 
for coal are being fixed. Compare this 
method with other methods of fixing maxi- 
mum prices during the war. 7 

Vi. Ed. Par.—Codperative Production. .. 

1. Describe the Amalgamated plan and ex- 
plain why Russia was selected for the ex- 
periment. 

2. Can you give other examp!es of codperative 
production by labor unions in this country? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of.coéperative production? 

Vil. The Irish Situation. 

1. Describe the latest develoy nents in Ireland. 

2. Explain the attitude of E :gland. 

Vill. The Heroine of France. 

1. Write an account of th work of Jeanne 
D’Are for France. 

2. Show why she is such a ~ »pular figure in 
France today. 

3. Try to picture to yourself ae pageant here 
described; its color, mov«.. ent, and spirit. 

IX. Germany, France, The Crown Prince’s 
Little Story. 

1. Show why the situation in regard to the 
Rapallo Treaty, Silesia, and Alsace is not 
“completely reassuring.” 

2. What is. the question in regard to the 
“Benefits to France of an International 
Loan to Germany’? 

8. Show how the feeling of the Crown Prince 
for his father can be paralleled in former 
Crown Princes of. that line. 

4. How does this picture of the Crown Prince 
differ from your idea of him? 

5. In what, respects might one question his 
opinions ? 

Xx. —" the Setting Sun, The Mission 


1. Look up these trips as if you were going to 
take them. Trace the r-utes on railroad 


maps or in atlases. In t “mbers of the 
National Geographic Mv and other 
sources find pictures vlaces and 


people you would see. 

XI. “News.” 

1. Explain how “pape.3 which desire to give 
the news with impartislity” are not impar- 
tial in practice. 

2. Show how the wrii-: }-lieves this has af- 
fected our idea of ‘ance. 

Xl. China. 

1. Explain why “the outlook for China seems 
very bright.” 
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